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This book has been written with the view of removing the ~ 
wrong impressions that may have been left on the minds 
of the readers of those works which, with evil intent or 
with the desire of acquiring notoriety as novelists, have 
been composed and published by different foreigners in 
regard to the Mexican nation. The impressions received 
during a rapid excursion of pure amusement, without 
making any longer stay in the various towns, than the 
time required to repack their valise and continue on a 
journey of useless results; the isolated facts that are ob- 
served in every society in contradiction to general ru- 
les, and a disposition to judge events without a proper 
examination and careful study, are not sufficient to obtain 
a complete knowledge of any class of people, and much 
less to authorize such impressions through the medium of 
the press. The works of similar writers, in misleading the 
conceptions of the public, conspire against the real utility 
of general information, as their ideas (in direct opposition 
to those given to the world by such profound observers 
as Humboldt, Burkart, Sartorius and Jourdanet,) cannot 
convey any instruction to our intelligence, but only dis- 
pose the mind to receive the impressions produced by 
the novel. 

The scarcity of the population of Mexico in comparison 
to its large extent of territory ; the unrivalled geographical 
position of the country, between the two great Oceans, 











the fertility and topographical advantages of its lands, 
which are adapted to every kind of productions and to 
the life of men of every clime, the docile character of its 
inhabitants, the admirable falls of water, particularly in 
the delightful temperate regions, with their perpetual 
streams, offer the highest inducements to the esta- 
blishment of manufacturing and other enterprizes; the 
working of mines of precious metals and other useful mi- 
neral substances, the extraction especially of quicksilver 
and coal, and in short so many and so propitious gifts as 
those with which Nature has enriched Mexico, cause it 
to be one of the choicest countries in the world for coloni- 
zation; but in order to attain this desirable object, it is 
requisite to make known those vital elements and foun- 
tains of wealth that yet remain unexplored, and with this 
purpose, the present work only leads the way toa series of 
publications destined for the information of those abroad, 
and written by Mexicans devoted to the prosperity of the 
Republic, and which will doubtless contribute to the de- 
velopment of so wished—for a result. 

The first part of this work treats of the population in 
general and its classification; the second, of the immigra- 
tion of the first settlers of Mexico; the third, of the eth- 
nography and description of the different indigenous races, 
who are daily disappearing, and the last part is composed 
of the recapitulation detailing the numerical importance 
of these same people. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION OF THE REPUBLIC: 


ITS EXTENT AND BOUNDARIES 





THE territory of the Mexican United States embraces an ex- 
tent of 9.343,470 square kilometres, comprised within 15° and 
32° 42’ of Latitude North and between 12° 21’ Longitude East 
and 18° West of the capital of the Republic; or 86° 46’ 8” and 
117° 7’ 8” West of Greenwich. On the North it is bounded by 
the United States of America, with which, the River Bravo 
forms the line of division, at three leagues from its mouth, 
from whence it continues in the direction of that river by the 
States of Tamaulipas, Coahuila and Chihuahua, up to the pa- 
rallel of 31° 47’ of latitude North, near to the town of Paso del 
Norte; from this point for one hundred miles in a straight 
line to the West; thence to the South, to parallel 31° 20’ 
Latitude North ; the same parallel continuing from this point 
to I11° of longitude West of Greenwich; from here in a right 
line to a point on the River Colorado, situated at 20 miles 
below the confluence of the Gila with the same river; and 
from thence up the river as far as where the boundary line 
meets between the two Californias. On the South East, it is 
bounded by the Republic of Guatemala, whose limits have 
not yet been geographically defined. On the East, the coasts 
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of the Republic are bathed by the waters of the Gulf of Me- 
xico, which extend themselves, without taking into account 
their development, 2,580 kilometres; of which 400 pertain 
to Tamaulipas, 640 to Vera Cruz, 190 to Tabasco, 360 to 
Campeachy and g9g0 to Yucatan. On the West, the coasts 
that are bathed by the waters of the Grand Ocean composing 
the. Gulf of California, embrace a greater extent, or apeuc 
6,650 kilometres, and of these, Lower California measures 
from 2,900 to 3,000, Sonora 860, Sinaloa 510, Jalisco 500, 
Colima 160, Michoacan 130, Guerrero 460, Oaxaca 410 and 
Chiapas 220. 

At the South Eastern part of Yucatan, the’ termieaaes 
Belize is situated, which is in possession of the English, in 
virtue of a permit for cutting timber. Its limits are stated in 
the treaty of peace entered into between the King of Spain 
and the King of Great Britain, signed on the 3rd of November 
1783 and amplified on the 14th of July 1786. In these treaties, 
the rivers Hondo, Belize and Sibun appear as the limits.. 





GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC. 





THE government of the Republic is representative, democra- 
tic and federal. The capital of the nation, which is also that 
of the District, is the residence of the Supreme powers of the 
Federation, wich are distributed into Legislative, Executive 
and Judicial.— The Legislative power is composed of the 
general Congress, divided between the Chamber of deputies 
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and that of the Senate. The members of the assembly of 
deputies are elected in their totality by Mexican citizens, 
every two years, one for each 40,000 inhabitants and for every 
fraction exceeding 20,000. The Senate is composed of two 
Senators for each State and two for the Federal District, the 
election being indirect in the first degree, and proceeding 
from the respective legislatures of the States. 

The Executive power is deposited in one sole individual, 
denominated ‘“‘ The President of the Mexican United States,” 
whose election is popular, and for a term of four years, he en- 
tering upon his duties on the first of December. The President 
has the power of appointing six Secretaries of State ; namely, 
for the Foreign Department, Home Department, Justice and 
Public Instruction, (‘‘Fomento” ) or Public Works and Coloni- 
zation, Finances and Public Credit, and War and Marine. 
The judicial power is constituted of the Supreme Court of 
Justice, and: the District-and Circuit Courts. The first is 
composed of eleven proprietary magistrates, four supernume- 
raries, one ‘“‘fiscal” and one solicitor general. Their election 
is also popular, and for a period of six years. 

The President of the Supreme Court is the Vice-President 
-of the Republic. 

The States of the Mexican Federation are free, sovereign 
and independent, in all that concerns their interior regimen, 
but united in conformity with the precepts of the Constitution 
founded upon the rights of man and_social guarantees, sanc- 
tioned on the fifth of February 1857. 
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POLITICAL DIVISION AND POPULATION 





THE present population of the Republic reaches the cipher 
of 9.495.157 inhabitants, distributed in the following manner: 





FRONTIER STATHES. 
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STATES ON THE GULE OF MEXICO. 
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STATES ON THE PACIFIC OCHAN. 
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CENTRAL STATES. 
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The last reports from the State Governments have given 
the greater part of the data for the formation of the preceding 
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census, but part of them not being of a very recent date, on 
account of some of the authorities not having presented the 
respective documents, from not being required to do so by 
their particular constitutions, I have found myself obliged to 
obtain the necessary information by means of calculation, 
taking for my basis, previous data and the changes in the 
population. The relations which affect the annual increase, 
vary in distinct parts of the Republic, owing to the differences 
of climate, elevation, topographical position of the places, 
dryness or humidity of the soil, and the abundance or scarcity 
of timber lands principally exercising their influence in the 
increment of the population, in the altitude and consequent 
pressure of the air. Doctor Jourdanet, in the work he so con- 

scientiously published,*established three divisions, denominat- 
ing them: upper table lands, intermediate region and lower 
region, considering the first as at an elevation of more than 
2,000 metres, the second from 800 to 2,000 metres and the 
third from the level of the sea to 800. 

Comparing the census of the year 1810 with that of 1855, 
Doctor Jourdanet considers the annual increase of population 
in 3.06 for each 1,000 inhabitants in the upper table lands, and 
in 6.50 in the lower and intermediate regions ; and again 
comparing the data relative to 1838 and 1857, he obtains. 
8.07 for each 1,000 in the first named region and 9.84 in the 
second. 

Imperfect as may have been the data that served as the 
basis of these calculations, statistical results,as Dr. Jourdanet. 
observes, contradict the general belief as to the superiority 
of the life of man in the higher regions, to those of the inter- 
mediate ones. The results he obtained cannot be considered 
as entirely correct. The imperfection of the census, and par- 
ticularly that of 1810; the war of independence; the epidemics; 
the revolutions that have agitated the Republic ; the foreign. 
wars and other perturbing causes, as also the situation of the 
towns in which the difference of height changes suddenly ; 
and the climatological conditions of each one of the three 
regions referred to, are so many circumstances that make a 
perfect calculation impossible. 


* Influence of the pressure of the air on the life of man. — Paris, 1875. 
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The more recent data, as a natural result of the advance- 
ment of the people and of more reliable statistics, and prin- 
cipally as a consequence of the state of tranquillity, which the 
Republic has enjoyed during the last seven years, and but 
slightly disturbed, offers most certainly a better basis for 
obtaining an annual report as to the increase of population. 
Whether comparison be-made as to the census of distinct 
periods, in relation to certain localities, or whether they all 
be confronted together; in any way whatever, a result will 
be obtained, analogous to those acquired by Dr. Jourdanet, 
even although the numbers indicated by the reports be very 
different. Those that have reference to the latest data ought 
to be considered as approaching nearest to the truth, from the 
fact that they have been ascertained during a period that has 
not been interrupted by disturbances interfering with the 
natural increase of population. After having regularly observ- 
ed this.increase for the:space of fifteen years, and comparing 
the latest data referred to, I have obtained 1.10 per cent of 
annual increase in the upper region and 1.85 per cent in the 
intermediate and lower countries. 

The differences of dress, customs and language, in the Mex- 
ican Republic, make known the heterogeneousness. of its po- 
pulation, which may be divided into three principal groups ; 
viz, the white race and more direct descendants of the Span- 
iards, the mixed race and the Indian race. 

.The habits and customs of the individuals who compose 
the first division, conform in general to European civilization, 
and particularly to the fashions of the French with reminis- 
-cences of the Spaniards. Their national language is Spanish ; 
French is much in vogue, whilst English, German an. Italian 
are greatly extended. | 

The bases of public instruction of which I shall speak here- 
after, are composed of literary and artistical classical works, 
a knowledge of the Latin and Greek roots, and the great 
principles of science in all its branches. To the latter group 
in general, belong the exercise of various professions, and the 
vital element of capital, which forms the firmest support of 
agriculture, the arts, mining enterprices and trade, for the 
development of which, the Republic maintains close relations 
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with Europe and the United States. Existing these relations, as’ 
they really do exist, the unacquaintance as to our civilization 
in the old world, -is incomprehensible, nor is it.credible that 
some few ‘books, written with inexactness and evil intention, 
should preponderate over the instructive pages and valuable 
conceptions emitted in good faith, by a Humboldt, a Burchart, 
a Sartorius or a Jourdanet. The works of many distinguished 
Mexicans are also’ deserving of praisé, as they alone would 
suffice to make known the reality of our social’status. The 
books that have been published in Europe, in:regard to: Me- 
xico, well merit refutation from their misrepresentations, but 
as this is not the object of the present work, I shall only oc- 
cupy myself with one publication, having tendences to defame 
_ the character of the Mexican ladies, — a most despicable 
trait, — when, for their brilliant qualities, both in social and 
in domestic life, they are entitled to the highest commenda- 
tion. The conjugal happiness enjoyed by many foreigners 
united to Mexican women affords the most solemn contradic- 
tion that can be given to similar detractors. 

Mr. Figuier, in his work of ‘‘ The human races,” reproduces 
an engraving from another European publication, which re- 
presents the type of a woman of the people, and not that of 
one of the principal ladies of Mexico, as he supposes. This 
type is taken from a correct photograph by Mr. Jules Michaud 
and is the same that I have copied in No. 1 of my collection, 
plate No. II. I have also represented the type of another 
woman of the lower class who appears in Mr. Figuier’s work 
as the servant of the former. On comparing Mr. Michaud’s 
photograph with the engraving shown in the work referred to, 
I have formed the conviction that there has been bad faith in 
its reproduction. In the photograph, which has been transfer- 
red in the number referred to, a woman is seen-of an agreea- 
ble and lovely figure, and not with the characteristics of the 
negro race, as she appears in the adulterated plate of Mr. Fi- 
guier’s work. Moreover, this gentleman, who, doubtless, has 
produced many recommendable works, would have done well 
in abandoning the routine of classifying the Mexican nation 
among the red—skins: 

It is to be supposed that the thirst of speculation has 
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obliged the editors of similar writings, to excite curiosity, by 
presenting the most extravagant types, instead of those that 
in their equality with Europeans, would attract little or no 
special atention. Other works, such as those of Eyma and 
Chevalier, which recommend themselves by their elegance of 
style and just appreciations, tend but little, as an ultimate 
result, to enlighten their readers, being confined to the poli- 
tical object with which they were written. By these works 
it may be remarked that both the middling class as well as 
those of a higher position, in their style of dress, follow the 
French fashions, without any other alteration, than that which 
depends upon the time required by the Steamers to bring the 
plates and sketches of the latest changes. ’ 

As I have already mentioned, the nearest descendants of 
the Spaniards and those less mixed up with the native race in 
Mexico, belong by their complexion to the white race, for 
which reason their number, to—day, is more considerable than 
is supposed. The natural inclination of the mixed race to the 
habits and customs of their white brethren, as well as their 
estrangement from those of the natives, is the reason that 
many of them figure in the most important associations of the 
country, by their learning and intelligence, including in this 
large number, the worthy members of the middling classes. 
From this powerful coalition, the force of an energetic deve- 
lopment naturally results, which is inimical to the increment 
of the indigenous race, not a few of the natives contributing 
to this fatal consequence, who by their enlightenment have 
ingressed into the body I have referred to, thereby founding 
new families with the habits and customs of the upper classes. 

The white race is found to be specially concentrated in 
the larger centres of population, and is generally extended 
throughout the country, its individuals revealing in the towns, 
the large landed properties and the most humble villages, the 
social qualities that adorn them, by their politenness and 
agreeable manners, as well as by their hospitable character. If 
Mexican civilization is not known in Europe, the fault belongs 
to some of the foreign travellers, who have disdained to enter 
into relations with the intelligent classes of society. 

Desiring to disseminate a thorough acquaintance with 
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Mexican society, such as it reallyis, I fix myself by preference 
on all those qualities that characterize it and are entirely 
unknown abroad, without disowning, notwithstanding, the 
defects it is subject to and which are inherent to all the 
communities ofthe world. The distinguished German, E. Sar- 
torius, who resided for many years in the country, and was 
without doubt, one of the few well informed foreigners in all 
concerning the Republic of Mexico, in his interesting ee 
ation, ‘The importance of Mexico for German emigration,’ 
treats of the character of Mexicans, circumscribing their defects 
and vices to their true limits. This learned German, whose 
recent death we sincerely deplore, expresses himself in the 
following terms: Yeti, 

‘Doubtless, there are many names for all the mixed races, 
according to their origin from white and black, olive and 
white, olive and black, etc., but these are entirely insignificant 
politically and socially. There cannot exist any doubt, but 
that the Caucasian race, by its intelligence and capacity are 
those that prevail in the country; and therefore, speaking in 
common, the population is divided into only two classes, 
namely: white and colored. 

“In Mexico there is no slavery: every one who treads its 
soil is free, eventhough he may have lived ina state of bond- 
age. All the inhabitants are free and equal before the law. 
Only by judicial sentence can men be deprived of their civil 
active rights. Every individual, without distinction of color, 
is eligible to public employs, etc. This is established solely by 
the constitution and is practiced. Hereditary titles and dig- 
nities are abolished. 

“On examining how these two psuies! are divided in socie- 
ty, we find that the white population forms the class that 
fills the first rank in intelligence and position. 

“According to numerical proportion, they compose the 
smaller fraction, especially in the Southern part ofthe Republic, 
whilst in the Northern sections, the white race predominates. 
Since the independence of Mexico, the prerogative of being 
a Spaniard by birth has no political importance, and as there 
are no genealogical trees to show distinction of blood many 


consider themselves as pure creoles who are probably ofa 
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mixed race, but who from their color might readily pass for 
white people. It is for this reason that their number has 
increased to a million and a half. According to official data 
the number of Europeans reaches thirty thousand individuals. 

“The character of the Mexican-creole assimilates consider- 
ably to that of the Spaniard from whom he descends, although 
he possesses more of the vivacity of the Andalusians than 
the gravity of the Castilians or Gallegos. He is active, jovial, 
ardent and gay, although frequently careless and prodigal. 
In their social behaviour, the creoles, both well and poorly 
educated, have much natural politeness, and in their mode 
of life possess many private virtues that render them worthy 
of esteem. I must mention, particularly, the respect paid by 
children to their parents; their hospitality: their humane 
treatment towards their servants, who are considered. as 
belonging to the family, and their protection of orphans. 
Immediately a child loses its parents, it is adopted by its 
godfathers, and if these should be wanting, a rivalry is 
- excited between other families to shelter the abandoned crea- 
ture): 

The mixed race, like that of the whites, occupy in general: 
the larger centres of population, where they apply themselves 
to mechanical arts. or are engaged as servants; they are also 
found disseminated over the whole country, employing them- 
selves in agricultural labors, in mining, in manufacturing, 
and in mule—driving. As we see, this race as a whole, con- 
stitutes the working population of the Mexican people. Their 
language is Spanish, intermixed with a multitude of provincial 
expressions, of very distinct and marked accents, and com- 
posed in a great part of words derived from the Indian 
dialects. The Catholic religion is that which predominates,. 
but it must be observed that it is among this class of people 
that the Protestant sects principally acquire their proselytes. 
Sagacious, intelligent and with a special gift for imitation, 
this race is remarkable for the taste and perfect construction. 
of its manufactures: in printing and book—binding ; in car- 
penters and blacksmith’s, work; in sculpture of stone and. 
wood ; in hat—making, boot and shoemaking, in the manufac- 
ture of cotton, woollen and silk stuffs, and to conclude, in all 
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the mechanical arts, the workmen reveal their ability and 
intelligence. Among them, the first rudiments of well organiz- 
ed education are not unknown, such as reading and writing, 
and not a few have acquired other accomplishments as useful 
in the arts as serviceable to the citizen. 

The desire of improvement in their social condition and in 
their education has developed itself amongst them, in a most 
remarkable manner ; the idea of forming associations, (which 
in Mexico do not have as their object the interruption of 
public order, but fraternity and mutual benevolence,) has been 
already carried into effect by some of the societies of the 
working classes, in their late strikes. Not only in the larger 
cities, but in some of the second and third order, well regulated 
associations are being founded, at which the artisans con- 
' gregate, in places chosen for the purpose, at times to attend 
lectures and to promote discussion upon some interesting 
subject, not even excepting matters of science, and on other 
occasions to hold evening parties with their families. Nearly 
all these societies have their libraries which contribute to 
their instruction, and others have established Schools and 
classes of declamation. 

The same gentleman, Mr. Sartorius, to whom I have already 
referred, confirms what I have previously stated regarding 
the mixed race, and the good qualities of the Indians. The 
following are his words: 

“Tt is in the mixed race (‘‘mestizos”) principally that we 
find the field—laborers and smaller cattle—raisers, called 
‘“rancheros,” who form a very important and meritorious 
part of the population, and are the most robust, and consti- 
tute the mediocrity of the farming people. Proceeding from 
this class, we have the greater part of the miners, the large 
number of ‘arrieros” or mule—drivers, pedlars, artisans, 
servants of every kind in the city and in the country, the 
sailors and soldiers andthe huntsmen. The Indians agree with 
them, much less than with the white people, and call them 
“coyotl,” (a kind of jackal.) The Indians are much addicted 
to fermented drinks, whilst the others are partial to gambling, 
to which they give themselves up indiscriminately. In general 
the “mestizo” possesses many excellent qualities: he is 
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quick and discreet, industrious, intelligent, faithful in his 
master’s service, hospitable and attentive. . 

The number of negros and mulattos is limited; they are 
only found on the coasts, employed as artisans, fishermen 
and day—laborers. 

Every one who has lived in Mexico for any length of time 
and has been in contact with all classes, ought to bear testi- 
mony that the people in general are good, acute, dexterous, 
laborious, ingenious and disposed to any improvement. When 
it be considered how little has been done or is doing to give 
them an adequate moral and intellectual education, we cannot 
avoid being surprised at the good fund of probity that 
prevails amongst all classes. I have lived foremany years 
among the Indians and mixed race, and never have I enjoyed 
greater security in my person and in my property and interests, 
than during the period referred to. What could not be done 
in Europe is practised in Mexico. without any fear, and that 
is to trust toa poor and barefooted day-laborer large sums 
of money, to be carried by him alone, a distance of many 
leagues, and it never occurs that the wretched Indian commits 
a breach of confidence. Such a vice is, upto the present, an 
exception... 

The individuals belonging to the mixed race are vigorous, 
especially in the Northern parts of the Republic. Owing to 
their lively and ardent temperament, they are inclined to 
pleasure and to certain amusements which like bull—fighting, 
are fortunately disappearing, in virtue of the laws that govern 
Mexicans ; but what particularly distinguishes the character 
of this race especially and of Mexicans in general, is their 
tenacious and strenuous resistance to submit themselves to 
force, and their docility in ceding to persuasion. If these 
qualities had been seasonably known in foreign countries, 
the European intervention would never have been resolved 
upon. It was to this race that belonged the greater number 
of those who rose against Spain and maintained a tremen- 
dous struggle until gaining the independence of the country. 

In their public rejoicings and festivities, this race reveals 
its gay and cheerful character, giving way to every species 
of amusements ; their field sports consisting in “coleaderos” 
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or chasing and throwing bulls by the tail, but without prac- 
tising, in these cases, the acts of cruelty that are customary 
in the iniquitous spectacle of public bull-fights ; but on the 
contrary the “‘rancheros” partake of this favorite diversion 
in order to display their dexterity in horsemanship and the 
use of the ‘‘lazo”: then again they have their dances, which 
in the interior are of a distinct character from those of the 
coast, although, in all, the “jarabe” is One of the most 
attractive. In the 3rd group of plate H, the types of the 
people of Guadalajara are represented, one of the gayest of 
our populations, and who, with reason, presume to have no 
‘rivals in the rest of the cities of the Republic, for the grace 
and skill with which they execute this lively dance. The 
following notes will give an idea of the kind of music of the 
 ‘Sjarabe.”’(See.N? 12) | 

The rhymes sung by those playing the instruments, suddenly 
interrupting the music of the ‘jarabe”, are characterized by 
piquant and caustic ideas, frequently with allusion to some 
remarkable local or political event.- The following music 
which is very popular in Mexico, will serve as a specimen: 
(SéecNoey 

In the interior, in the country towns, as well as in the 
farming districts and mountain villages, the taste for music 
is exceedingly general, and here I must transcribe one of 
the most characteristic ballads: (See N° 3.) 

On the coast, the dances called “de tarima” (a raised 
wooden floor) are of an original character, from the very. 
moment of the invitation. This is carried out by means of 
loud detonations, which are repeated for the purpose of ma- 
king known to the guests, (who are generally all the neigh- 
bours ) the place of meeting. In the middle ofa street, and 
but dimly lighted by the glimmering of a lantern, a “tari-’ 
ma” or wooden floor is placed, around which accomodations 
are prepared for the visitors. A harp, a guitaranda “jarana” 
(a guitar of small dimensions) are the instruments played, 
at whose first tones the couples ascend the “tarima” and 
prepare for dancing. The musicians play lively pieces, many 
of them adapted to pantomimic dances, but in general very 
exciting and sprightly, such as the ‘‘yarade”. The graceful- 
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ness and dexterity of the dancers consist in keeping time, 
and.in imitating the melodies of the music, with the soles of 
their feet. The verses abound in wit, satire and caustical 
inuendoes, whose pith and pointedness are increased by the 
humor of the singers, their mode of expression, and their real 
or intentional hypocrisy, causing the hilarity of the listeners. 
On intonating their songs, they affect the greatest serenity, 
and with a perfectly stoic indifference give vent to their racy 
and pungent verses, closing their eyes as if overcome by 
slumber. On many occasions, extemporary improvisations 
are provoked, frequently on a given subject, when consi- 
derable nonsense is sometimes interspersed with sparkling © 
drollery. 

The ‘‘jarochos” of Veracruz, represented in group the 
ist of Plate III, are those who give the greatest zest to this 
class of diversions. For a specimen of their festive and joyful 
musical compositions, see note N° 4. 

Among the same group may be seen a creole woman 
from the ‘‘mesa de Mitlatloyuca,” and the method they 
have of carrying water. 

As in all the rest of the Republic, the mixed race of Yu- 
catan is remarkable for their jovial character. It is there that 
the festivities called ‘“baquerias,’ acquire the stamp of real 
frankness. Before dancing commences, pretended matrimonial 
engagements take place, in order that each individual may 
know who is to be his companion whilst these diversions last. 
These apparent contracts, authorized by the head of the 
house or the most elderly person present, give rise to dis- 
putes, jealousies and reconciliations all equally feigned, each 
one of those aggrieved, making his complaints to the person — 
representing the parish priest, 

The ‘‘jarabe” (the music of which I have given under note 
No. 1) and other tunes, especially one called the ‘‘toro” or 
bull (piece No. 5) of a lively nature, produce an extraordi- 
nary animation among the persons assembled; the whole 
ending by an imitation of the movements of a bull—fighter, 
sometimes ‘‘capoteando” or dancing before the bull with a 
cloak and at others pretending to escape from his onsets. On 
the conclusion of the ball, all the couples seek the open air 
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and proceed in an orderly manner to a place at some distance 
from the house, where a stake has been previously placed to: 
which a young bull or heifer is tied. 

A distinguished traveller, Mr. Stephens, portrays the im- 
pressions of his Journey to Yucatan, in the most lively col- 
ers and particularly those he felt at a dance in Ticul. What 
attraction does a ‘“‘mestiza” dance present to Mr. Stephens, 
enquires Mr. Nicoli in an article he published? What is this 
boisterous dance for the traveller? A fantastic diversion. that 
excites the admiration and causes unspeakable rapture :—a 
woman or rather a sylph of an airy figure and more flexible 
than a reed, with a rich and pretty silk handkerchief careless- 
ly thrown over her shoulders, a diminutive and exceedingly 
fine straw hat, scarcely touching the head and adorned with 
an infinity of ribbons forming a species of crown, a white dress 
- embroidered, but so transparent that her fairy forms are seen 
exciting fascinating sensations and dreams of enchantment, 
her locks of matted hair tied with all the colors of the rainbow ; 
here is a being that by her costume and grace might rival 
with a trastiberine of the October feasts at Rome.—Now if 
she plants herself in the centre of the saloon displaying that 
neat and diminutive foot that would be envied by a Thetis, 
what soul could resist —what heart would not kindle at similar 
allurements ? With much reason Mr. Stephens was enchanted, 
and it is no wonder that it was with difficulty that he with- 
drew his sight from such voluptuous and graceful movements. 














OCCUPATIONS AND CALLING OF THE MEXICANS. 








AGRICULTURE. 


Tue Mexicans pertaining to the category I am referring to, 
are employed in agricultural labors, in working the mines, in 
mechanical arts and professions, and in various branches of 
manufacture, there now being established in the greater part 
of the States of the Republic,cotton,woollen, silk, earthenware, 
glass and paper factories, which will doubtless acquire greater 
importance in proportion to the depreciation of the value of 
silver in foreign markets. With regard to agriculture, which 
is the vital element in all countries, Mexico suffers from the 
scarcity of population, notwithstanding that the actual pro- 
duction is more than sufficient for the consumption ; and there 
are some articles such as coffee, timber, dye—woods, tobacco, 
vanilla, etc., which are exported in abundance. If all the 
country were populated, even in proportion to Guanajuato and 
its territory, the census of the Republic would reach 58.000,000 
of inhabitants, and then agricultural products would be so 
much greater, that they would constitute an element of enor- 
mous wealth. | 
Within the territory of the Republic there are more than 
5,700 “‘haciendas” (landed estates) and 13,800 farms (‘‘ran- 
chos”) and not a few, other locations of immense extent. The 
value assigned-to landed property, based simply on its val- 
uation for taxes, is 161.397,311 dollars, the real value of which 
without any serious error, may be calculated at double the 
amount or 322 millions of dollars. To be convinced that this 
calculation is not exaggerated, it will suffice to observe that 
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in the amount named, each ‘thacienda” barely represents a 
value of $45,000 and each “rancho” of $ 5,000, without taking 
into account that of the streams, grazing lands, orchards and 
other rural property of less importance. The ‘‘ maize” which 
is grown all over the territory, the wheat in the upper table~ 
lands, the rice in the warm and damp sections, the coffee. 
vanilla, tobacco, sugar and cotton in the hot countries, and 
many other articles, among which may be mentioned the 
“agave Mexicano” with its abundant returns, constitute the 
principal branches of national agriculture, and it may be safe- 
ly stated that the annual crops produce more than 100 mil- 
lions of dollars.’ How immense would be the benefit to be 
derived by colonists employing their activity and intelligence 
in making such rich and extensive lands productive, under 
the influence of a delicious climate and in the midst of bro- 
thers and not of enemies, as it has been attempted to make 
believed abroad ! 





MINING. 


“~ 


THE metalliferous productions in the whole extent of the 
Republic are extremely rich and varied, for which reason. this 
country has been reputed as essentially mineral. A consider- 
able part of the laboring population is engaged in working the 
mines, in the reduction of the ores and in coining silver and 
gold, and this forms the first branch of our exportation. The 
want of enterprize, as a consequence of our scarcity of inha- 


bitants, impedes the natural development of mining, as weil 
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as of agriculture and manufactures. The mineral districts that 
have been discovered since very remote periods, have produc- 
ed immense amounts of money, and notwithstanding, it may 
be said that they are yet in their virgin state. The mines of 
Guanajuato which, without fear of contradiction, are those 
that have been the best worked and on the largest scale, still 
present enormous wealth. The soil of the State of Guerrero 
may be considered, according to the expression of one of our 
‘most celebrated mineralogists, as one extensive crust of silver 
and gold. In Sinaloa, the waters have submerged a rich trea- 
sure in the famous mine of *‘ La Estaca.” The States of Zaca- 
‘tecas, Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, San Luis Potosi, Hidalgo, 
Mexico and Michoacan containt within their mountain ran- 
ges inexhaustible riches, and lastly the other States of the 
Mexican confederation, in every direction offer up to the 
assiduity of man an abundance of metalliferous deposits. Sil- 
ver and gold ores are those that are principally worked: in 
the mining regions, although other metals and mineral sub- 
stances are found in great abundance, such as copper,iron,zine, 
lead, magistral, antimony, arsenic, cobalt, amianthus and cop- 
peras. Sulphur is also met with in large quantities in many 
parts, andthat of the mountain of Popocatepetl is considered 
as exhaustless. Salt mines are plentiful, such as those of the 
“Penon Blanco” in San Luis Potosi; those of the coast of 
Tamaulipas, the South of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and the 
Islands of the Gulf of California. The lake of Texcoco and its 
adjacent lands possess an inestimable supply of carbonate of 
soda. In every State there exist splendid quarries of white 
and colored marble; the alabaster at Tecali in the State of 
Puebla, has attracted great attention and may be advanta-~ 
geously compared for its beauty with the finest marble from 
rhe Fast. 

Ways of comunication will hereafter be the most fruitful 
' germen of commercial prosperity, by facilitating the working 
of the extensive coal—fields, platina and quick —silver mines 
existing in the asperities of the mountainous portions of the 
country. Among the precious stones, we have the opal of 
hues as varied and beautiful as those of Hungary, the tur- 
quoise, garnet, topaz, agate and amethyst, besides a very 
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pure rock crystal. There is also a great variety of building 
stone. 

The mineral districts that have been discovered in the Re- 
public, up to the present, are very numerous, but they are 
ina great part paralized, for the causes referred to. Those 
that are actually working, according to the reports of the 
introduction of ores at the Assaying offices, are 117. The 
quantity of ore brought for assay in the period of one year 
amounts to 487,000 kilograms. of which 360,101 kilograms 
were reducible by the “patio” process, 99,330 by smelting 
and 27,569 by the barrel: process, the whole representing a 
value of $ 19,100,178 15. The real:mineral production is even 
greater than the. amount stated, if we bear in mind that ‘in 
consequence of the law permitting the free exportation ‘of 
mineral ore, many of the mines do not send their products to 
the assay office, but export them directly. 

The annual coinage is on an average 20 millions and a 
half of dollars, the whole amount coined since the establish- 
ment of the mints up to 1875 being $ 3,001.237,281 62, as 
follows: 
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ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


ThE favorable disposition shown by Mexicans towards the 
cultivation of the arts, has attained a considerable progress, 
if we teflect upon the backward state in which they were found 
in the early years of the independence. The: last industrial 
Exposition, in spite of the:non-—concurrence of some of the 
most important well—doing States, has convinced Mexieans: 
that they can, by themselves, supply all their necessities;- 
without requiring luxury.. The printing and lithography can 
place before the world books and: illustrations, worthy of’ 
acceptance to bibliographers. Carved work and filigree work 
in gold. and. silver: yield in little or nothing to «similar pro-- 
ductions from-abroad. “The carriages and household furniture 
made in Mexico, with the exception of silk stuffs, can com- 
pete in taste and solid workmanship with the best that can 
be imported from foreign countries. In the fine arts, both in 
painting as well as sculpture and architecture, our Academy 
of San-Carlos, reputed by travellers to be the first in Ame- 
rica, displays the progress they have acquired. Some of these 
works will be exhibited to the public at the Philadelphia Ex- 
position. The fabrication of textures as well as all other ma- 
nufactures has increased astonishingly. Several factories, su- 
ear mills and distilleries are established in the States of Mexi- 
co, Puebla, Veracruz, Jalisco, Morelos, Guerrero, Tabasco, 
Oaxaca and Yucatan: earthenware is made in Guanajuato, 
Mexico and Puebla; in the State of Jalisco and in the Valley 
of Mexico there are various paper~mills; also some glass 
factories in Mexico and Puebla: cotton factories in the great- 
er part of the States: silk—factories in Guanajuato, Quere- 
taro and Mexico. The number of cotton factories in the Re- 
public exceeds 70, the States that may be considered as ma- 
nufacturing districts being those of Puebla, Jalisco, Queretaro, 
Mexico and Veracruz. 
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The data I have been able to acquire regarding these fac- 


tories, will be seen in the following statement : 





FACTORIES. 
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Guadalupe. 

Santa Cruz 

: Constancia. 

| Economia 

 Patriotisme. 
Beneficencia. 

| Mayorazgo, 

| De en Medio. 
Amatlan. 

* Teja. 
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| Magdalena. 
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Besides *‘mantas” (cotton domestics) in some of these 
establishments and in other special factories, worked by the 
most improved machinery, other goods are manufactured, 
such.as. diapers,..madapollans,...muslins,...bed..ticks, .satteens 
and linen drills, fine and coarse carpeting, counterpanes, 
fine spun and ordinary kerseymeres, baize and other textures. 
In Puebla, Mexico, Jalisco and several places in other States, 
there are silk spinning and twisting factories, whose products, 
from the fact of the raw material being of superior quality, 
are preferred to those from abroad, amongst them, stuffs for 
ladies dresses, handkerchiefs, scarfs ( ‘‘ pafios de rebozo”.) and’ 
every kind of lace and fancy trimmings. In Mexico are also 
manufactured kid gloves, cotton lace and hosiery, braces, 
cotton and woollen gloves, tape, embroidered ribbons and 
other articles of a similar kind, which with the exception of 
the first named, form a peculiar branch of industry among the 
Indians and some of those condemned to prison. 

Gold and silver lace work and wire~drawing is carried on’ 
in a large scale, in every branch of this department, and of a 
superior style of workmanship and excellent quality. Tocon- 
clude, in every town of any importance, there may be obser- 
ved a great advancement in arts and manufactures. 





COMMERCE. 


THE Mexican United States maintain mercantile relations 
with England, France, the United States of America, Ger- 
many, Spain and the Island of Cuba, Belgium, Italy, Central 
America, the United States of Colombia, and the i. quator. 

According to the annual Reports the value of the impor- 


tations may be estimated at 29.000,000 of dollars, in the 
following form : 


Soren end colton. foods, oe Se ® LO.G00,000 
Groceries, wines and spirits, . .°.°.° .1. 5 .000,000 
PUTTS ee CL AULV, a 6" ee” Te, 3.300,000 
Praraware aird ifonmioncery.s 666 .).s) 32 2.100,000 
Miscellaneous, . . id hy. eS ee Ie 2,000,000 
Linen and hemp ¢ ndéde a. (OP een ft, 1.400,000 
MVE IETS OOUS TA A ues NL Aus Bi REe salman le tye bes 1.400,000 
REECE OOUS, yr fst MR NT ie Soraea ee 1.400,000 
STs, <2 {.000,000 
Earthenware, meecelhin ines and egetat Ware. 600,000 
Drogsanu cnemicals! sc ssite 4s Uy Deer 300,000 

Fotabe pac tise <i Bible Sy29:060,000 








This amount is imported from the following countries : 


EFheland . . hd ese hs Cake coe 1 Oye 
United States of Lee os pe ae MEE Fao 7.500,000 
PR sien seen s+ Re. hn WD oo Br 4.780,000 
Germany... TEMDE ONG LB 3,800,000 
Spain and the een ne ein Ga ae ae 1.400,000 
Coated States of Colombia, - ... » . A. 1.200,000_ 
Central America, ... , 100,000 
Italy, Belgium, and Arent, Reon , 20,000 


§ 29,000,000 








The exportation amounts to 31.000,000 of dollars, as fol- 
lows : 


ieald-and silver coil, 4... uc) uk. a arabes hep ecdOOe a eO 
CPEs ANG NUNETAISS (a0) oc, a ee ee he 1.800,000 


Carried forward. . . . $$ 25.800,000 














Brought forward . 





Hides and skins in*general, Pr" rere ee 1,800,000 
Henequen, Ixtle and cordage, . . . . . 1.000,000 
Timiberaie ye wOOUS, me rr ne 1,000,000 
Canee. et ee A, Ce ade 600,000 
Wena. ee A ie eee 400,000 
“(ochineale. °°". haere Pe ee 300,000 
Cattie. o' ape | a ee 200,000 
HODACCO,) 4. wa, ae ee 150,000 
Orch. 3 Bi ee a _ 130,090 
ISine Garis ice phere £3 - ee 110,900 
Caoutchouc or Tien erubbert Sf ~ 100,000 
Sarsabarliitay cea Wee oie se 90,000 
Wool, Nyt igt ok} ORT ope tx, os 90,000 
Sole vital upper eine Oe est ae 80,006 
ndioO 2 ee ee ee ro) oe ee 80,000 
PalAaO TOOL. on ae ee 80,000 
‘“Coquito” (asmall cocodnut); .> > {ypeaae 50,C00 
‘‘Frijol” (beans), 2 . 40,000 
Cotton, =< - Of ee Oe Se 30,000 
Mother — wee EY RO Nee Seat a vee - 25,000 
ptarchie Oe Rea. ed eh nda Sl 25,000 
Wiheat yc us|. . 20,000 
Other Meera a Teena orodvcr anal 100,000 
3.2.300,000 


These. exports are made to the following countries: 


England, fotheamount.of . . . . . % [) oie 
United States of America} +! 4... .. . 4 oe 
France. a eilehw eae wk a i tt Sr 
Germany, . ee ae ee 1.500,000 
Spain and the island i ono oe Fer ~ 800,000 
Central: America,i.. . ac: 4 20% fee 100,000 


Italy and Belgium, 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


AS the grade of civilization of any country is principally to 
be inferred from its development in public instruction, I 
cannot close this chapter without explaining the progress 
made in this important matter. Sefior Don José Diaz Covar- 
rubias, the present Sub—secretary of the Department of Jus- 
tice and Public Instruction, has just written and issued to the 
public a luminous book under the title of ‘Public Instruction 
in Mexico,” in which abound the most conscientious remarks, 
demonstrating the increment acquired day by day in this ele- 
ment of such vital importance to universal progress. 

The principle of obligatory education having been admitted, 
it is now in force in the greater part of the States of the Re- 
public, penalties having been decreed for those who contra- 
vene the law and rewards for those who voluntarily observe 
the same, a stimulus which cannot fail to contribute towards 
the accomplishment of so praiseworthy a determination. Pri- 
mary instruction in the schools of the Republic consists of 
the following branches: Reading, writing, Spanish grammar, 
arithmetic, tables of weights and measures, morality and good 
manners, and moreover in the girls’ schools needle—work 
and other useful labors. In some of the States the study of 
geography, national history and drawing are also obligatory, 
whilst in the schools that are not supported by the Govern- 
ment, notions of algebra and geometry, elements of general 
and natural history, ornamental and lineal drawing and the 
French language, are taught. 

The number of primary schools in the whole of the Repu- 
blic reaches 8,103 instead of 5,000 that existed in the year 
1870. Of the number referred to, according to the work of 
Sefior Diaz Covarrubias, 603 are supported by the State -go- 
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vernments, 5,240 by the municipal authorities, 378 by private 
corporations or individuals, 117 by the Catholic clergy, besides 
1,581 private establishments that are not gratuitous and 184 
not classified. These schools are attended by 350,000 scholars 
of both sexes. 

Secondary instruction, as well as professional education, are 
under the charge of the State, with subjection to the pro- 
grammes established by the law which prescribes as a man- 
date the liberty of education and professions. 

In the Republic there are 105 establishments of secondary 
and professional instruction, in the following form: 


BRANCHES OF EDUCATION. 


Number of Number of 
establishments. scholars. 
I Special preparatory school in the city of 


Mexico— Mathematics, geography in all 

its branches, physics, chemistry, natural 

history, logic, and moral literature, pro- 

fessorship, ornamental and lineal drawing 

and the Frenchand Englishlanguages. .  —_ 5,173 
19 Civil colleges of jurisprudence. — Laws 

of nature, Roman, national, constitutio- 

nal, administrative, international and ma- 


rine laws and political economy. . . 771 
20 Schools of medicine and pharmacy ane 

all the branches concerning apothecaries, 

physicians and surgeons. . . . .. . 454 
10 Schools for engineers.—Descriptive and 


analytic geometry, topography & hydrau- 
lics, algebra, infinitesimal computation, 
mechanics, practical geodesy and astro- 
nomy, applied chemistry, mineralogy, 
geology, construction ofroads, rail—roads, 
bridges and canals; mechanical, architec- 
tural andtopographicaldrawing .. . . 251 


Carried forward. 





Number of 


establishments, 


50 
2 


La | 


65 
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Brought forward. 

Naval schools.— All concerning this 
branche to. s | A Sa othe tegen 

Commercial Efocik — Arithmetic, 
mercantile correspondence, book—keep- 
ing, geography and statistics, political 
economy, mercantile and maritime law, 
knowledge of merchandize and languages. 

Academies of arts and sciences.—Span- 
ish language, Jaws of the country, arith- 
metic, algebra, geometry, trigonometry, 
drawing and modelling, lineal and mecha- 
nical draughting, physics and notions of 
chemistry and mechanics, choral singing 
and various arts. : 

Agricultural schools. eit fidaten! 
zoology, physics and applied chemistry, 
natural history, descriptive geometry, 
and topography, ee hon anato- 
TAY hetetae: “3%. mh 3 een! 2 

Academies of ae me — sayeanilte 
painting, sculpture and engraving. . 

Conservatories of Music and Declama- 
tion.— All the matters annexed to the 
art, from the first scale to harmony and 
composition, arithmetic, Spanish gram- 
mar, French and Italian, geography and 
history, declamation, acoustics and pho- 
nography, physiology and treatment of 
the voice and hearing, study of the an- 
cient and modern stage and dramatic li- 
terature, prosody and poetry, history of 
the middle and modern ages, Hides teas 
esthetics and fencing. 

Military College. air eide all the pre- 
paratory studies, military science in all 
its branches. 


Carried forward. 


Number of 
scholars. 
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13 
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83 


7OO 


637 


200 





9,282 











Number of 
establishments. 


65 
24 


14 


105 
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Brought forward. 

Conciliary Seminaries supported by the 
Catholic clergy.— Latin grammar, logic, 
metaphysics, ethics, mathematics, geo- 
metry and in some establishments chem- 
istry and natural history, modern langua- 
ges, notions of Greek, theology and ju- 
risprudence, canonical and moral law. 

Blind school.— Reading and writing 
by special methods, Spanish grammar, 
arithmetic (theorical and practical ), uni- 
versal geography and geography and his- 
tory of Mexico, notions of geometry and 
astronomy, French, morality, vocal and 
instrumental music, printing, book—bind- 
ing, carpenter’s work, shoemaking and 
CUT TUITLO. 8: bth peeint asain tennen ees 

Deaf and dumb school.—Spanish lan- 
guage, written especially by means of a 
manual alphabet, catechism and religious 
principles, elements of geography and ge- 
neral and national history, arithmetic, 
horticulture and gardening for the boys, 
needle—work and embroidery for the 
girls, book—keeping and drawing. 

Secondary schools for girls—Mathe- 
matics, cosmography, geography, domes- 
tic medicine, history and chronology, 
book-keeping, domestic economy and 
duties of woman in society, natural, figu- 
red and ornamental drawing, manual la- 
bors, horticulture and gardening, music, 
the French and Italian languages : 





Number of 
scholars. 


9,282 


3,800 


40 


24 


1,663 


14,809 


Adding these results to those obtained in respect to pri- 
mary instruction, the following will be the data acquired: 8,208 


educational establishments with 364,809 pupils. 
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Altogether these establishments are attended with the 
following annual expenses: 
Primary gratuitous school, supported by the 


authorities . cs adh We, $ 1.632,436 
Private schools, by individuals. : 1.188, 168 
Secondary and professional schools, by the 

UE NOtWeG anata ottT crite. We ssain asl. I. 100,000 

Totaly wnorm A «. bosiestch.<31920,604 








The number of professors and employees in public instruc- 
tion is 8,770. ) 

Annexed to the establishments referred to there are 8 
model schools. 

285,509 males and 79,300 girls receive instruction, which 
proportion is not to be wondered at if we bear in mind that 
a great number of girls are educated in their own houses, for 
which reason there are no statistics in regard to them. 

There are 20 public libraries containing in the whole 
236,000 volumes, and private libraries containing from 1,000 
to 8,000 works are innumerable ; and there are some with as 
many as 20,000 and collections of manuscripts and books upon - 
history and travels, literature, law, biography, eloquence, en- 
cyclopedias, classic authors, mathematics, physical sciences 
and antiquity relating to America, Asia, Egypt and Nubia. 

The most remarkable museums of the Republic are those 
of antiquities in Mexico, Campeachy, Puebla and Merida: 

Those of paintings in Mexico, Oaxaca and Puebla: 

Those of natural history in Mexico and Guadalajara. 

The National Museum of Mexico, to which is annexed that 
of natural history, contains a rich collection of Mexican an- 
tiquities, hieroglyphics, manuscripts, arms, utensils, idols, 
jewels and every species of ornaments. The Museum of Na- 
tural History at the Mining College, now the School of En- 
gineers, is composed of two cabinets; in the first there is a 
well classified collection of geological specimens and another 
of zoology, which contains a large assortment, consisting 
principally of birds and insects ; in the second are found two 
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collections of minerals from Europe and Mexico, arranged 
according to the chemical—mineralogical system of Berze- 
lius, followed by the work that the learned professor Don An- 
dres del Rio wrote for the use of the students of the school 

referred to. 
The Academy of San Carlos is one of the most notable 
institutions of the city of Mexico. This edifice contains seve- 
| ral galleries where numerous original and valuable paintings 
| are to be admired. Among those that most excel for their 
| merit are the following: The seven virtues from the Lom- 
bardian school, a painting attributed to Leonardo de Vinci; 
Saint John of God, by Murillo; the widow Queen by Carrefio, 
three paintings from the school of Leonardo de Vinci; the 
Olympic games by Charles Vernet ; an episode of the Deluge 
by Coglieti; the supper at Emmaus by Zurbaran; Saint Jerome 
by Alonso Cano; Saint Sebastian attributed to Van Dycke: 
a virgin by Pietro de Cortona; another virgin by Perugino ; 
Saint John the Baptist from the Spanish school and another 
by Ingres; an odelisque woman and Armenian bishop by De- 
caen ; four large pictures of the Sevillian school ; one of the Ve- 
netian school attributed to Paul Verone’s: two oval paintings 
representing Saint Barbara and Saint Catharine by Guido 
~ Reni; four large classical landscapes by Marko, other works 
of Podesti and Silvagni and several of the Flemish and Dutch 

schools. 

In the other saloons are to be seen the paintings of some 
of the most proficient students of the Academy, amongst 
which attention is principally attracted to the Saint Charles 
Borromeo by Pifia; a Christ and Abraham’s sacrifice by Re- _ 
bull; Jesus Christ journeying to the village of Emmaus, by » 
Sagredo ; the captivity of the Hebrews and Noah’s ark by Ra- 
mirez ; Cristopher Colon before the Catholic Sovereigns, by 
Cordero; the Angel at the Sepulchre, by Monroy ; Dante and 
Virgil by Flores, etc. ; the most of these artists being pupils 
of Mr. Clavé, who on his departure for Europe left us a 
grateful memento, in his magnificent painting ‘‘Crazy Queen 
Jane” which appears among the other works referred to. 

To conclude, some of the saloons are embellished with 
very remarkable paintings by ancient Mexican artists, such 
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as Cabrera, Aguilera, the Juarez family, Ibarra, Arteaga, Va- 
llejo, Echave and others. 

In the Republic there exist 73 institutions dedicated to the 
cultivation of arts and sciences, of which 29 are scientific, 21 
literary, 20 artistical and 3 of a mixed character. 

In the year referred to in the work of Sefior Diaz Covarru- 
bias (1874) there where 168 publications, of which 18 were 
scientific, 9 literary, 2 artistical, 26 religious and 118 political ; 
those for which a copyright had been taken out according to 
law, being 117. Of this number, 104 were original works on 
science and literature, 4 translations and g artistical, but it 
must be remarked that only a minority of authors apply for 
the privilege of copy—right. 
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HISTORICAL PART 


IMMIGRATION 


OF THE ANCIENT POPULATORS OF MEXICO 





NO one, up to the present, has drawn aside the veil that con- 
ceals the history ofthe populators of Mexico, previous to the 
Toltecs. The ruins of ancient edifices of a growing impor- 
tance, met with from the North to the South, and the distribu- 
tion of dialects in this part of the American continent, reveal 
a series of immigrations, that manifest in my opinion both 
the successive arrivals of certain tribes in search of lands 
adapted to their purposes, and the places where they defi- 
nitely fixed their residence, constituting themselves into com- 
munities. Neither in America nor in Europe does either his- 
tory or tradition discover the origin of their first populators. 
In the New Continent as well is in the old one, the remains 
of grand monuments are found demolished by the lapse of 
centuries, which only serve to indicate the perseverance of 
the ancient and unknown generations. What has been re- 
vealed to us by the magnificent ruins of Palenque and Comal- 
calco in Chiapas and Tabasco —by those of Uxmaland Chi- 
chen—Itza in Yucatan and those of Mitla in Oaxaca? Only 
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the existence of former and occult generations, very superior 
in civilization to those of which history speaks to us. 

Various historians, basing themselves on the interpretation 
of the monumental hieroglyphics and those of the indigenous 
papyrus, have attributed the origin of the races that popula- 
ted the rich regions of Anahuac to seven families that im- 
migrated successively from North America, all speaking one 
common language, the Nahuatl or Mexican; but history 
neither reveals the primitive derivation of those races, nor does 
it open up the mystery of the multiplicity of tongues and 
their dialects of so diverse a character. 

According to the descriptive and comparative tables of 
Pimentel, none of the 108 languages which he has classified 
have any analogy tothe Asiatic tongues, nor even to Otho- 
mi, which from consisting almost entirely in monosyllables 
and from its construction, was thought to be similar to the 
Chinese. 

Notwithstanding, the identity of the language of the Es- 
quimaux indicates the communication betwixt Asiaand Ame- 
rica, a circumstance, in my idea, which is demonstrated in 
the form of our ancient monuments and the art of their cons- 
tructions. The ‘“‘tumulos” or sepulchres—according to Sir 
John Lubbock in his work ‘‘ Prehistoric man” —are found scat- 
tered over all Europe from the Atlantic coasts to the Ural 
mountains and covering a great part of the immense steppes of 
Asia from the Russian frontiets to the Pacific and from the 
plains of Siberia to those of Hindostan. In a similar manner, 
monuments of a like nature are found disseminated from the 
banks of the Gila to those of Usumacinta and from the shores 
of the Atlantic to those of the Pacific, the pyramids on this 
side, like those on the other, displaying the most admirable 
development of the same idea. 

In my “Essay of comparison between the Egyptian and 
the Mexican pyramids,” I did not call attention solely to the 
form of the monuments, but more particularly to their spe- 
cialities and details both interior and exterior, and from their 
undeniable analogy I deduced the identity of artistic know- 
ledge between one and the other people, but without wish- 
ing that from my conclusions the inference should be drawn 
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of the Egyptian origin of the first populators of Mexico, as 
some have pretended to attribute to me, from simply reading 
the title of my work. 

If we carefully examine the color of the skin, the configura- 
tion of the cranium and the features of the individuals of the 
Tartar race and the Mexican race, we shall find such a sim- 
ilarity between them that we can scarcely avoid inclining our 
opinion towards the belief, already somewhat generalized, that 
the latter descended from some of the former. Perhaps a 
really physiological study in this respect might throw some 
light on our hallucination. 

Ido not pretend to adduce these arguments with the view 
of convincing those who entertain contrary opinions to mine 
in regard to the origin of the primitive American races; the 
object by which Iam guided is solely to Avena the 
obscurity of history and the distance that separates us from 
the manifest triumph of one of many conjectures. 

With the view of presenting the greatest amount of data 
respecting the population of the ce and treating of the 
indigenous race, as unfortunate as it is deserving of an atten- 
tive study, it may be deemed proper to refer to some of the 
ancient historical notions, if only with the object of learning 
their origin. 

The ancient history of Mexico commences with annals of 

the Toltecs ; nevertheless it is believed that the country was 
inhabited ceca teat by a wild people, amongst whom the 
“Olmecas” and “ Xicalancas” and even the ‘‘ Othomies” have 
been cited, as being considered among the very first inhabi- 
tants of the Mexican territory. 

The hierogryphical inscriptions found amongst the ruins of 
the ancient paiigas, which are generally characterized by 
their pyramidical form, have not even revealed the epochs 
of the construction of these monuments, nor the nations to 
which they belonged. As the former Mexicans were ignorant 
of the existence of any tribes previous to that of the Toltecs, 
the construction of the pyramids of Teotihuacan, Papantla 
and Cholula was attributed by them to the latter, whilst 
some historians ascribed them to other nations of greater an- 
tiquity. If therefore, history teaches nothing certain in regard 
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to those monuments, as of much less antiquity, how can we 
avoid being at fault on contemplating the magnificent struc- 
tures of Mitla, Palenque and Uxmal, which for their style, 
solidity and decorations excite well merited admiration and 
profound curiosity ? 

The Toltecs, if we are to judge by the statement of Ixtlil- 
xochitl, were informed as to the creation of the world, the de- 
luge, the building of the tower of Babel and the confusion of 
tongues. They held asa fact that the world had been de- 
stroyed three times and regenerated on an equal number of 
occasions, denominating each destruction as an “‘age” or dark- 
ening of the sun; the first catastrophe happening with the 
deluge, which they called ‘‘sol” or epoch of the waters—the 
second was by a hurricane, which they called ‘‘sol” or epoch 
of the wind, and the third by an earthquake to which they 
gave the name of “sol” or epoch of the earth, and lastly await- 
ed the complete destruction of the world by fire. 

On the Toltecs being expelled from their country, uehue- 
tlapaltan, a place situated, according to Humboldt, towards 
the North West Coast of America, near 42° of Latitude North, 
they commenced their peregrination towards the South, in 
the year 596 of the vulgar era, led by their chiefs, and station- 
ing themselves at various places and founding towns and 
cities, but without meeting for some time with an appropriate 
spot for their purposes. After more than a century of wander- 
ing, they arrived at Tollancinco, where they remained for 20 
years, and founded the city of Toltan, which was the metro- 
polis of their nation. 

According to some writers, Tula, under the name of M/an- 
he~met already existed, and owes its rebuilding and its new 
name to the Toltecs, and the same occurred with the pyra- 
mids of Teotihuacan, which site was chosen by them for their 
religious ceremonies. The annals of this nation, then prepon- 
derating by its institutions and civilization, show that the 
place of their departure was at the city of Tlachicatzincan in 
the Huetlapallan country and that they effected their immi- 
gration, sailing by the Gulf of California and the coasts of 


Jalisco, until they reached Tochtepec on the borders of the 
Pacific. 
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According to the notices of Ixtlixochitl, on the Toltecs 
founding their monarchy, there already existed in the regions 
of Panuco and Huexotla, a savage tribe of the “Chichimecas,” 
to whose chief they addressed themselves, soliciting a prince 
of that race to be elected as their king ; a flattering ‘proposal 
by which the Toltecs hoped to secure themselves against the 
ferocious instincts of that barbarous people. 

The same /rti/rochit/ in another part of his history relates 
that the first king was chosen from among the Toltecs, and 
this is the most probable. The catalogue of the Toltec kings 
began with Chalchthuetlanetzin (‘precious stone”) in the 
year 667 of the vulgar era, and it was then that the law of 
succession commenced to rule designating the period of 52 
years for each reign, the same law providing that ifthe monarch 
should die before the expiration of that term, a Republican 
government should be adopted for the time wanting, on 
the conclusion of which the legitimate successor should take 
charge of the destinies of the country. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the Toltec monarchs com- 
pleted the time fixed by law, with the exception of JZ7#/, 
whose reign was prolonged for another seven years, in virtue 
of the meritorious conduct and good qualities that adorn- 
ed him. 

On the death of the first king at nearly completing the 
fifty-two years, he was buried with all his insignias, the highest 
honors being paid to him. 

In 719, Ixtliquechahuac or Ixacateclatl, as the legitimate 
successor, came to the throne. During his reign he continued 
the aggrandizement of the nation and was succeeded by prince 
Huetzin. In 1771, a little before the death of Ixthlquecha- 
huac, the astrologist Huetmatzin in his latter days collected 
in a large volume which was called the Teomoxtli or divine 
book, all the rites, sacrifices and ceremonies of the Toltec 
people, the laws, maxims and sentences, the catalogue of 
kings and potentates and the astrological, artistic and scien- 
tific rules ;in one word, all the prosperous and adverse events, 
forming in this way the history of this great people, whose 
ruin he also predicted. 

At the death of Huetzing (823) his son Totepeuh inheri- 
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ted the throne, his reign being remarkable for the peace and 
tranquillity enjoyed by the nation. Huetzin was succeeded 
by prince Necarxoh (875 ) and the latter by his son Mitl, the 
wisest of the Toltec kings, during whose dynasty the monar- 
chy reached its greatest eminence. Enlightened and prudent, 
he dictated memorable laws and extended his authority to a 
very great distance; many villages, towns and cities were 
founded in his time, among which Teotihuacan (the place of 
adoration) which already existed, excelled the most, and being 
as it was the grand sanctuary of the Toltecs, it surpassed 
Tula in the grandeur of its temples, monuments and power. 
Teotihuacan was not only renowned for its edifices and extent, 
but also for its lofty pyramids, of which the largest was dedi- 
cated to the Sun and the smallest to the Moon, and perhaps 
the innumerable ‘‘tlateles” to the stars, if we consider the 
emblematic character of the people we refer to. These monu- 
ments, as I have already mentioned in another article, were 
in my opinion mausoleums and altars. 

To counterpoise the supremacy that Teotihuacan had ac- 
quired over the capital, Mitl raised the magnificent temple 
of ‘“‘la Rana” goddess of the waters, enriching its interior 
with ornaments of gold and precious jewels, and with the 
image of the goddess, made from an emerald. In Tollocan 
palaces were erected whose prepared stone represented, by 
means of hieroglyphics, the most remarkable events in the 
Toltec history. Palaces of an analogous style were built in 
Cuanahuac and other places, to which his dominion extended. 

The Toltecs excelled in arts and sciences, and were so skil- 
ful therein, that many interpret the word toltec by artist, al- 
though the probability is that it meansa native of Toltan. They 
worked both in gold and silver, making very curious articles 
from these metals; they carved the hardest rocks and polish- 
ed precious stones. They also excelled in the sciences as 
proved by their astronomical labors, which gave them for 
result the exact computation of time, which was qualified by 
the distinguished astronomer Laplace, as original. They di- 
vided the year into eighteen periods of twenty days adding 
other complementary five days called (nememteni) or useless, 
this completing the solar year of 365 days ; but as this exceed- 
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ed the period of 365 days, by a little less than six hours, 
they formed an age of 52 years which they called Hucl/molpia, 
bundle or link of years, and the age or century (Huehuetilixth) 
of 104 years, adding thereto 25 days, hence resulting a dif- 
ference of only one day in each 538 years. 

Agriculture was prosperous, the Toltecs dedicating them- 
selves principally to the cultivation of maize, chile, beans and 
other products, as well as to cotton which gave them good 

eturns. The women spun and wove domestics, plain, twilled 
and quilted, and with colored patterns and figures. 

The Toltecs were very intelligent in architecture and con- 
structed their buildings with cut stones, packed at times one 
above another and at others set in-mortar ; they perpetuated 
their annals by means of hieroglyphic characters, and finally 
in their laws, their habits and customs, they exhibited an ad- 
vanced state of civilization. 

In their religious ceremonies, they excluded human sacrifi- 
ces, with the exception of those they performed in honor of 
Llatotl, the God of waters, whom they worshipped on the 
summit of one of the highest mountains of the Sierra Nevada, 
to the East of Texcoco; and that made to Zonacatecuhth ; 
offering up to the first six maidens, and to the second a cri- 
minal who was broken to pieces by the projecting points of 
revolving stones. 

The laws prohibited polygamy and decreed that the mo- 
. narchs could not contract a second marriage ; and courage was 
as much admired in the men as modesty in the women. 

A community which, like that of the Toltecs, based their 
stability on the observance of the law, as shown by their 
customs and the legitimate succession of their kings, could 
not be otherwise than prosperous and powerful. ~ 

Wisdom and prudence guided Mit] during his reign, and as 
an acknowledgement of such commendable qualities, the law 
was broken for the first time, and he continued on the throne 
to the day of his death, which happened 7 years after the 
expiration of the 52 years, and for the same merits, the widow 
queen Huihtlaltzin continued in power (year 986) with the 
aquiescense of her son Tecpancalzin. 

On the death of queen Huihtlaltzin, four years afterwards, 
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(year 990) her son, the prince, held the reins of government, 
assisted by the nobility, but during his sway, the decline of 
the monarchy had its beginning. 

A noble Toltec, called Papantzin, had discovered the me- 
thod of extracting the juice from the “maguey” (agave 
Americano), and anxious to make his sovereign a present 
of that liquor, he with this purpose, made his daughter ac- 
company him,—a noble maiden as lovely as her name, as she 
was called ‘‘the flower” (Xochitl). The lady presents her- 
self and offers the beverage to the king, which pleased the 
sovereign exceedingly, not so much for the present as for the 
beautiful personage that brought it. He immediately con- 
ceived a violent passion for her and preoccupied himself solely 
in the contemplation ofa plan to obtain the sinister ends, he 
desired. He took leave of the father and the daughter, but 
requesting them to repeat their favor, and intimating that on 
again doing so, it should be by the captivating Xochitl alone. 
She returned once more to the royal palace, but never to go 
back to her home. Seduced by the praises and offers of the 
monarch, she was prevailed upon to accede to his import- 
unities and resign herself to live in the place of recreation, as- 
signed to her by the king, who to screen his proceedings sent 
to say to Papantzin that wishing to unite his daughter to a 
king, one of his vassals, he had placed her under the care of 
a matron to give her a proper education. Some time passed 
over, when either from suspicion or from a desire to see his 
daugther, Papantzin resolved to seek her place of abode. Af- 
ter many enquiries and some bribery, he attained his object, 
and was introduced to some gardens where the lady was just 
at that moment, with an infant in her arms. Not approving 
of the disloyalty of his king, he addressed his daughter in 
these words: ‘Has the king by chance, placed you here to play 
wth children?” Ashamed and tremulous, she confessed her 
weakness, and the noble Papantzin decided immediately on 
presenting himself to the king, demanding satisfaction for this 
affront. The following day, on Tecpancaltzin’s listening to 
the conplaint of the old man, he consoled him by promising 
that he would not take a wife to himself, and that the son of 
Xochitl (who had received the name of Meconetzin or son of 
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the ‘“‘maguey”) should inherit him. On the expiration of the 
term of the fifty two years of his reign, Tecpancaltzin fulfilled 
his promise, by having his natural son Meconetzin sworn in 
as king, who took the name of Topiltzin, and beca me the ap- 
ple of discord in the Toltec kingdom. 

The reign of this prince was made remarkable by the excel- 
lence of his government in the earlier years, by his dissipation 
and dissolute life in those following and by the energetic and 
appropriate measures he dictated ultimately, with the view of 
redeeming his faults. His disorderly conduct contaminated 
all classes of society and libertinage was such, that the priests 
in spite of their vows of chastity, lived publicly with some of 
the principal women: vice and the greatest scandal reigned 
every where, a state of disorder which was rapidly precipitat- 
ing the nation towards an abyss, in the same degree that in- 
dustry, labor and respect for the law, had previously flourished 
in all their splendor. 

To this commencement of the inevitable decay of the 
people, other calamities followed as ajust punishment of their 
crimes: at times the heavens sent down heavy rains that 
inundated the lands and destroyed the crops, and at others 
they were deprived of water, so that a frightful drought joined 
to the burning rays of the sun ruined the harvests and even 
the grain that had been stored in the granaries. 

To crown their misfortunes, the lords of Xalisco, of the 
same race, alleging rights to the throne of Toltan and believ- 
ing the law to have been violated by the exaltation of To- 
piltzin, invaded the possessions of this monarch’s dominion 
with a large army. Neither the friendly expressions of the 
noble ambassadors sent to meet them by the king, nor the 
rich presents which, in his name, they offered them, sufficed 
to make the invaders desist from their intention, but on the 
contrary they contjnued their march until they penetrated 
the precincts of Tollan. 

The persuasive conduct observed by Topiltzin, towards the 
monarchs of Xalisco, with the view of inducing them to aban- 
don their undertaking, was fruitless, nothing more being pro- 
cured from their tyrannical pretensions than a truce of ten 
years, which was conceded in order that preparations mig!‘ 
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be made for defense. This concession is not to be wondered 
at from a race that esteemed bravery and loyalty in all their 
worth. This compact gave as a first result the immediate 
withdrawal of the invading forces. 

On the conclusion of the time stipulated, which was not 
misspent by the illustrious Topiltzin, he prepared for war, 
and posted his troops advantageously and selected the plains 
of Tultitlan as his headquarters. The enemy’s hosts had scarce- 
ly borne in sight, when the advanced guard of the Toltec 
army rushed to attack them. The first battle was commen- 
ced, giving rise to a series of sanguinary struggles that last- 
ed three years, the Toltecs, in the midst of all, sometimes 
conquerors and sometimes vanquished, displaying unheard 
of traits of bravery. The first division of the army having been 
completely routed, Topiltzin advanced with the aged Tec- 
pancaltzin, at the head of their forces, the lovely Xochitl 
leading the ladies, who like a body of amazons, were also pre- 
pared for the combat. One and the other of the disputants 
rush to the struggle with the greatest bravery and courage ; 
the presence of their sovereigns animates and inspires the 
warriors who with their unerring arrows spread death and de- 
solation on all sides, and even the ladies themselves and the 
women of the soldiers, imitating the example of queen Xochitl, 
penetrate into the midst of the heat of the battle, and fight 
hand to hand with the enemy’s men. The battle lasts for three 
consecutive days and nights without suspension of hostilities, 
but not without the enemy’s receiving fresh reinforcements, 
while the Toltecs were not aided by any new warriors. The 
forces of the latter becoming exhausted by so desperate a 
struggle, the enemy’s superiority rose in proportion, and 
they gradually gained ground. At last, the victory was decid- 
ed in favor of those of Xalisco, and the Toltec army having 
dispersed, took refuge in the mountain® and lakes, only a 
small body of the army remaining which commenced its re- 
treat, led by its two kings and queen Xochitl. This gallant 
army, closely persecuted and always resisting, reached Xal- 
tocan ; from thence passed to Teotihuacan, and afterwards 
proceeded towards the mountains of the South by Totolapan. 
The king Tecpancaltzin and queen Xochitl, with some of 
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their vassals, were overtaken before arriving at Tultecaxochi- 
tlalpam, which I suppose was at the hills of Tlalmanalco, 
and had to struggle man to man, the king perishing at the 
hands of his enemies, without his great age serving him as a 
protection, and the queen, without any respect being paid to 
her bravery, her sex or her beauty. This was the tragical end 
of a heroine worthy of being celebrated in poetry. Topiltzin 
took refuge in a cave at Xico, from whence he escaped after 
the retreat of his enemies, marching to Tlalpalan, which as 
I believe, was the kingdom of Aculhuacan, where he decreed 
certain laws which were confirmed by Netzahualcoyotl, and 
lived much esteemed until the day of his death. 

_ The rest of the Toltecs were disseminated over different 
parts ; some of them left for the coasts of the Southern Ocean 
and Cuauhtemalan, and others went to Tehuantepec, Coat- 
zacoalco, Campeachy and Xacolotlan. 

It was in this way that the monarchy now disappeared, 
which had ieft such fair pages in history; pages which I ha- 
we compiled from Don Fernando de Alva Ixtlilxochitl. 

More than an age (of 52 years) after the destruction of the 
Toltecs, the numerous and ferocious tribe of ‘‘ Chichimecas” 
arrived in the valley of Mexico, who, guided by their king 
Xolotl] had emigrated from their country, Amaquemecan, a 
place situated in the Northern regions of Anahuac. Huaste- 
ca, Cohuatlicamac and Tepenenee bore traces of their transit, 
as also other points known by the name of Nopohualco or 
Contadero (counting —place ) and these were the places where 
they rested some days to pass review. The king Xolotl, with 
the view of ascertaining the number of his people, at a given 
spot, ordered the number of stones to be counted, of which 
one had been thrown down by each individual. During their 
peregrination, they found the cities and towns, such as Tula 
and Teotihuacan, which had formerly been prosperous and 
flourishing, now sad, deserted and in ruins, and on their arrival 
at the Valley of Mexico, the Toltecs were disseminated over 
places afar off, such as Tehuantepec, Quauhtemalan, Teoco- 
tlan, Coatzacoalco and Tiauheohuac, and reconcentrated in 
a larger number in Quauhtitenco, Chapoltepec, Totoltepec, 
Tlazalan, Cholollan, Tepexomaco and very particulary in 
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Colhuacan, which formed a kingdom from whose name came 
fhat or the Colhus.. 

The Chichimecas were composed of a tribe of hunters and 
barbarians, principally inhabiting in caverns. 

Their arms were the bow and arrow, and the ancient culve- 
rin, which drove the projectile with the greatest impetus on 
being blown with force. They were of a medium stature but 
strong ; of a darkish color, with black, thick and coarse long 
hair, and with but little beard. They dressed themselves in 
the skins of animals, which although.cured, still preserved 
the hair, and with these made their ‘‘sayos” or corslets, a 
kind of leather casque or helmet, and the shields for their de- 
fense. The chiefs adorned their casques with colored feathers 
_ and small pieces of silver or common metal, roughly made, 
as also with the parasitical plant we now call moss, but which 
they called pachtk. Lastly, various trinkets of ordinary stone 
girded their breasts, arms and calves. The women made use 
of similar skins, encircling them from their waist downwards, 
and covering the upper part of their person with the uzpellz 
of cotton, the only texture woven by them. ) 

The Chichimecas fared upon wild vegetables and raw 
game, without occupying themselves in any kind of cultiva- 
tion. The sovereign wore a crown of laurel with the plumage 
of Quetzalli, in the time of peace, and of oak leaves with 
eagle’s feathers in the time of war. 

The king Xolotl knowing the Toltec civilization, dictated 
such prudent measures from his establishment in the Valley, 
that they could not fail to redound to the advantage of his 
people. Various chiefs, by his orders, scouted over the coun- 
try in every direction, in search of the Toltecs, whom they 
treated with the greatest kindness and consideration: the in- 
dependence of their kingdom being conceded to those of 
Culhuacan, without any other condition than that of paying 
a small tribute to the Chichimeca sovereign. These disposi- 
tions gave the desired result ; with the union of the families, 
the Chichimecas acquired the most useful attainments in arts 
and commenced to abandon their barbarous customs and the 
habit of dwelling in caves. A part of this tribe, neglecting 
this civilizing element occupied a large territory to the North 
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West of the Valley, continuing in their savage state Westward 
of the Othomies. 

Eight years after the foundation of Tenayuca, accordinz to 
Clavijero, and an age (52 years) thereafter, according to Ix- 
tlilxochitl, six civilized tribes arrived successively from the 
North, under the name of Nahuatlacas: namely the Xachz- 
milcas, Chalcas, Tepanecas, Acolhuas, Tlahuicas and Tlaxcal!- 
tecas, the Aztecs having separated from them at Chicomoz- 
toc (seven caves), a site that Clavijero believes he finds to 
the South of Zacatecas, in the ruins we know by the name of 
La Quemada. The Xuchimilcas after exploring the circuit of 
the Great Lake, fixed their residence at the place which to- 
‘day bears the name of the South of the Valley, and extended 
their dominion (without meeting with any opposition, so fear- 
ed were they by the Chichimecas), as far as Tochimilco on 
the Southern slope of Popocatepetl and, according to Father 
Duran, comprising the places known by the names of Ocuitu- 
co, Tetela Ameyalpam ( Tetela del Volcan) Xamiltepec, Tla- 
cotepec, Zacualpa, (Zacualpam Amilpas), Temoac, Tlayaca- 
pa, Totolapa, Tepuztlan, Chimalhuacan (Chimalhuacan Chal- 
co), Ehecatzingo, Tepetlizpan, Cuitlahuac (Tlahuac ) Mizquic 
and Colhuacan, situated, the major part, in the mountain ran- 
ge that unites Popocatepetl with the eminences of Ajusco. 

A short time after the Xochimilcas, the Chalcas arrived, 
and established themselves on the South Eastern part of the 
lake and to the North Western slope of Popocatepetl, fixing 
upon Tlalmanalco, as the capital of their nation, comprising 
the places called Amecamecan, Tenango, Ayotzinco, Chal- 
co, Atenco and the one now called San Martin, and arrang- 
ing their boundaries pacifically with the Xuchimilcas. 

The Tepanecas followed after the Chalcas, and populated 
the Western region of the lake between the Sierra of Guada- 
lupe and the range of hills of Naucalpam; Atzcapotzalco being 
the residence of the court, and Tlacopam, now Tacuba, the 
principal seat of the nation, which on the dominion being af- 
terwards divided by the nobles, was extended towards the 
North to Tenayuca and Tlalnepantla, and on the South to 
Atlacuihuayan (Tacubaya) and Coyohuacan (Coyoacan) bor- 
dering towards the Sierra, with the Othomies. 
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The Texcucan tribe, as numerous as that of the Xuchimil- 
cas, arrived after the Chalcas, and were led by courageous and 
prudent commanders, taking up their location on the Eas- 
tern part of the lake and founding the kingdom of Acolhua- 
can, one of the most extensive and powerful of Anahuac, whose 
capital was Texcoco. The Chichimecas, connecting them- 
selves with all the most cultivated of these tribes, rapidly 
abandoned their customs and even their own language, iden- 
tifying themselves with them. The nobles of the Texcucan 
chiefs, divided among themselves the foundation of other po- 
pulations, some as far as Huexotla, and erected others at Te- 
petlaoxtoc, Chiautla, Tlautepechpa (Tepexpam) Otompam 
(Otumba ) and many other towns. 

The Tlahuicas, on their arrival, found the shores of the 
lake populated, and were obliged to leave behind them the 
Southern mountains of the valley, in order to establish their 
nation at Cuauhnahuac, afterwards extending themselves to 
the warm and rich regions of Yautepec, Huaxtepec (Oaxte- 
pec), Acapicthlan and Tlaquiltenanco, or in other words to 
all the Western part of the present State of Morelos. 

Notwithstanding that the lands encompassing the grand 
lake, were populated, on the arrival of the Tlaxcaltecas, they 
were assigned the Eastern borders, where for some time they 
held their residence. This being a warlike tribe, very nume- 
rous and increasing rapidly, it created jealousies in the neigh- 
bouring tribes, from whence dissensions arose, whichit became 
necessary to settle by an appeal to arms. The sanguinary 
battle of Poyauhtlan, which the Tlaxcaltecas sustained against 
the confederate tribes, was favorable to the former, but in 
spite of their victory, they preferred to emigrate, passing over 
the rugged Sierra Nevada, in search of other lands, where they — 
might establish themselves quietly and pacifically and enjoy 
all the advantages of an entirely free country. Some of them 
proceeded to Tollanzinco and Quauhchinanco and others to 
Quauhquechollan, but the greater number with their chief at 
their head, took the road to Cholula and going round by the 
wide slopes of Matlalcueyatl, they halted at the town of Con- 
tla, from whence they undertook the conquest of the country 
occupied by Ulmecas and Xicalancas, whose principal town 
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was Cacaxtla, of which some vestiges may yet be seen to the 
West of the sanctuary of San Miguel del Milagro. 

The sanguinary struggles so tenaciously sustained and the 
adverse battle of Xocoyucan, obliged these tribes to emigrate, 
some of them taking a direction towards Zacatlan and Otla- 
tlan to the East of their country, and others towards the 
plains of Apam until stopping at Hfuehuechocan, which word 
means to say ‘“‘where the old men wept”, as at this place the 
ancients bewailed their misfortunes. 

The Tlaxcaltecas, stimulated by their warlike and enter- 
prizing spirit, extended their dominions and founded the fa- 
_ mous republic of Tlaxcala, governed bya senate of nobles and 
by the heads of the two districts in which it was divided at 
the beginning of their government, a division which was af- 
terwards modified by erecting two more districts. 

The Huexotzincas, alarmed at the Tlaxcaltecas on account 
of the preponderance they were obtaining, joined the confe- 
deration of the neighbouring States and promoted a war of 
extermination, but without any favorable results to them, as 
~ the Tlaxcaltecas, always victorious and aided by the Texco- 
canos, and in presence of the indifference of the Tepane- 
cas, succeeded in establishing their Republic on the firmest 
and most solid bases, and whose capital may yet be recog- 
nized in the ruins very near to the modern Tlaxcala. 

The religion of the Tlaxcaltecas was in reality monothe- 
ism under the appearance of a symbolical polytheism. Their 
tutelary God was the gran Camaxtle, whose relics were guard- 
ed by the lord of Tepectipac and to which the prisoners were 
sacrificed during the public feasts. 

The rivalry sustained by the Tlaxcaltecas against the Mex- 
icans was the cause of their ruin and the perdition of the 
other Indian nations, and principally of the Aztec or Mexi- 
can race, the last that took their seat in the Valley of Mexico 
and whose annals are of the greatest importance, as much 
from the events that preceded their establishment, as from 
those that followed and prep@red and completed their en- 
tire ruin. 

In 1196, the last and most powerful tribe, that of the Na- 
huatlatas, arrived at the Valley of Mexico ; their country was 
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Aztlan (the land of herons or of whiteness) situated in the 
Northern regions, near Huehuetlapallan and Amequemecan, 
to the North of the Gulf of California. During their immigra- 
tion, they halted at Chicomotzoc, separating themselves, as 
we have already mentioned, from the other tribes who in 
succession proceeded to the spacious valley of Anahuac 
(“surrounded by water” ) a name which was afterwards made 
extensive to the whole of the Mexican territory, from its 
being comprised wthin the two Oceans. 

It is very probable that the cause that induced the Nahua- 
tlatos to abandon their country was that of roaming in search 
of better lands and more propitious to their permanency, but 
with respect tothe Mexicans, a circumstance is related which 
decided their emigration, a circumstance which may be look- 
ed upon as traditional:— Huitziton, a personage of great 
authority amongst the Aztecas, heard in the branches of a 
tree the trilling of a small bird which in its song repeated the 
sound ‘“‘zzhuz,” the literal meaning of which is “let us go.” 
Huitziton being; struck at this and communicating his im- 
pressions to another personage called JZecpaltsin, they both 
induced the Aztecas to leave their country, interpreting the 
song as a mandate from divinity. Even to the present day 
there is a bird known among the Mexicans by the name of 
Lthuitochan (‘‘ Let us go home.” ) 

In 1160 they commenced their peregrination, and passing 
by a large river which historians concur in being the Colora- 
do and which discharges itself into the Gulf of California; they 
advanced towards the river Gila, after remaining for some 
time at a place known to—day by the name of ‘“‘Casas gran- | 
des,” not far from the shores of that river. From thence they 
continued their road and again took up quarters at a place to 
the North West of Chihuahua, now called like the previous 
stopping place, ‘Casas grandes,” and whose ruins show the 
vast proportions of the ancient building and fortress. Leav- 
ing behind them the wide ‘Sierra de la Tarahumara,” they 
afterwards went to Hueycolhuacan, now Culiacan, Capital of 
the State of Sinaloa, and there remained for three years, du- 
ring which time they made the statue of their God Huitzilo- 
pochtli, which was to accompany them in their expedition. 
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From Hueycolhuacan they passed to Chicomoztoc, where 
they made another halt with their God Huitzilipochtli, sepa- 
rating themselves from the other nations of Nahualtlatas, 
who continued their route. After remaining for nine years in 
Chicomoztoc, they again commenced their travels going to- 
wards the South, by Ameca, Cocula and Colima until reaching 
the region of Zacatula ; from whence they passed to Malinal- 
co, continuing their route towards the North, and arriving 
at Tula in 1196; there they remained for 9 years and II more 
in other places near there. From Tula they went to Zum- 
panco in 1216, whose governor, Zochpanecatl offered them a 
frank and liberal hospitality, to the extreme of making: his 
son //hutcatl marry with a noble Aztec maiden called Tlapa- 
cantzin, from which matrimony the Mexicankings descend- 
ed. In Zumpanco they remained seven years. 

From this last place they passed to Tizayocan, a town si- 
tuated at 4 leagues towards the East, and it was here that 
Tlapacantzin gave birth to a male child who was called Huit- 
zilihuitl. Continuing their excursion, they passed successively 
to Tolpetlac and Tepeyacac, where with the consent of the 
king Xolotl, they established themselves, but being annoyed 
by the Chichimeca tribes, they retired to Chapultepec, where, 
according to Clavijero, they staid seventeen years, or four 
according to Don Fernando Ramirez. The belligerent and 
turbulent character of the Aztecs, who always believed in 
conforming their actions to divine orders, did not allow them 
to remain at peace during their residence in Chapultepec. 
Manifesting, at times, submission to the king of Culhuacan, 
they established themselves quietly and pacifically at the 
places that monarch had assigned to them, and afterwards 
unmasking themselves, they openly declared a war of extermi- 
nation, arming themselves with missiles and darts shot from 
cross—bows of their invention, called Ad/alt/. After many 
encounters, the last affray was so calamitous to them, that 
those who escaped from death or slavery found themselves 
obliged to seek refuge amongst the rushes of the lake. Con- 
tinually persecuted by several tribes, they abandoned Cha- 
pultepec and passed to Acocolco, a group of islands situated 


at the Southern extremity of the lake of Texcoco. There 
8 
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they saw on a nopal (cactus opuntia ) which sprung from the 
fissure of a rock, a large and beautiful eagle, with its wings 
extended and devouring a serpent with its talons. This event, 
according to their beliefs and traditions, indicated to them 
the spot where they ought to found their city, as in fact they 
did build it there, about the year 1325, giving it the name of 
Tenochtitlan, which, according to some writers, was derived. 
from ‘Zexoch, the chief of the founders; and from Te#/, stone, 
and nochtl, nopal, according to others; but this last inter- 
pretation has been victoriously refuted by Don Fernando Ra- 
mirez and Don Eufemio Mendoza. 

During their peregrination, the tribe was divided into two 
factions, a dissension which produced its effect after the foun- 
dation of Mexico, by some of them establishing themselves 
ina sandy promontory called 7Z7altelolco, and others in the 
group of islands, at a short distance therefrom. 

The name of Mexico was also given to the new city, in ho- 
nor of the tutelary God Huitzilopochtli, who it is believed by 
‘many to a certain degree, is the selfsame chief Huitziton dei- 
fied. “‘ The Mexican traditions (Treatise of Eufemio Mendo- 
za.) as preserved in the most ancient histories, relate that 
Huttztlopochtli was born of a virgin who belonged to the no- 
ble family of Citli.(free and ancestral) ; that his cradle was 
the heart of a ‘‘maguey” plant (metl), and hence the name 
of Mecit” afterwards changing in to Mexith. 

Sefior Ramirez, in a valuable hzstorical—hierogryphical hi's- 
tory of the peregrinations of the Aztec tribes, which I publish- 
edin my Atlas of the Republic, circumscribes the Aztec 
peregrination within very narrow limits, which do not extend 
farther than over a very small part outside of the valley of 
Mexico, and indicating as the point of departure, the town 
of Culhuacan then situated on the borders of the lake. 

The ruins scattered over our territory, the historical reports 
and above all the distribution of the languages in accordance 
with those reports, cause vacillation in regard to the asser- 
tions of Sefior Ramirez. Perhaps the work now being prepa- 
red by Sefior Orozco y Berra may resolve the question. 

The indomitable character of the Mexicans was displayed 
against the misdeeds of their enemies, and stimulated them 
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to change the form of the government which until then had 
ruled the destinies of the nation, and had been composed of 
the principal members of the nobility. They resolved upon 
establishing their monarchy upon the surest bases of order 
and respectability and chose as their king Acamapitzin (1352) 
a descendant of Tochpanecatl and one of the most valiant 
and prudent of men. 

This resolution at once inspired the jealousy ,and fears of 
their enemies, who moreover, being instigated by the Tlalte- 
lolcos, the rivals of the Mexicans, oppressed the latter by 
their extortions and tributes, but without ever succeeding in 
domineering them. It was thus that this growing nation exist- 
ed for 50 years, destined as it was to rule in the process of 
time. 

The following gives the succession of its kings: 


Acamapitzin. . 1352 to 1389 
Huitzilihuitl . 1389 to 1410 
Quimalpopoca. I41o to 1422 
Izcoatl . gotten Lagatt sy Leen 1423 to 1436 
Moctezuma Ilhuicamina or Moctezumal. . 1436 to 1464 
Azayacatl. 1464 to 1477 
Tizoc. 1477 to 1480 
Ahuitzotl. ROS WIR way 1480 to 1502 
Moctezuma Xocoyotzin or Moctezuma II. 1502 to 1520 
Chitlahuatzin. 1520 

Cuauhtemotzin. . 1521 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL PART 


THERE is much to be said in regard to the indigenous race, 
numerous and extended as it is throughout the territory of 
the Mexican Republic: its habits and inveterate customs, 
diametrically opposed to those of the white and mixed races, 
influence as much in its non-increase, as they tend to the 
growth and invigoration of the other two. 

If we make a careful examination of the state of the popu- 
lation in different parts of the Republic, we shall find the fact 
confirmed and our assertions corroborated, when stating that 
the indigenous race is gradually approaching towards its com- 
plete extinction. 

The numerous tribes that formerly populated the fertile 
lands of our frontier States have completely disappeared, as 
may be observed in New Leon; or are found only in a very 
limited number, sojourning on the banks of the rivers or in 
the hidden depths of the mountain ranges, as happens in the 
States of Sonora and Chihuahua; or are intermixed with the 
other races in the larger towns. 

The preponderance of the “‘Tarascos” in the ancient king- 
dom of Michoacan, no longer exists in that State of the Mex- 
ican Confederation. Although it be certain that a small 
portion of the “‘Tarascos,” especially in the Western part of 
the State, still preserve their traditions and customs, the rest 
have incorporated themselves with the mixed race, adopting 
their habits and even forgetting their primitive language. ° 
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Nearly all the States of the Republic offer usa like examples. 
Of the traits that characterized the indigenous race, some are 
similar and others differ remarkably. In the craggy ravines 
of Tarahumara between Chihuahua, Sonora and Sinaloa, the 
natives exist in their natural and independent state, still 
preserving their ancient traditions and customs: in the cen- 
tral table—lands, and in general in a state of degradation, 
they exercise those acts of the religion that was imposed upon 
them by the conquest, always propending towards idolatry 
and a blinded fanaticism: in the mountainous districts, im- 
bued in their ancient habits, they preserve their customs, 
dress and dialect, and there may be frequently found amongst 
them, the practice of their former religious ceremonies, simu- 
lated under the safeguard of the public manifestation of their 
newer faith. ° 

Pantomimic dances are the general and most character- 
istic expression of their rejoicings ; composed on the frontier 
of savage evolutions around some unfortunate victim; on 
the river—borders of merry and inoffensive rustic sports; in 
the wild mountainous regions, imitating the dances, of the 
Cegador, the Tehuacanzt and Zempoalxochitl, and again in 
the distant highlands of Tabasco, of pantomimes, in which 
the Indians dress themselves up in the old Spanish fashion. 

Misconfidence, dissimulation, cunning, obstinacy and an 
inclination for spirituous drinks, are other general character- 
istics of the Indian, although he is brave, daring and long— 
suffering. Occasionally we see in him the dexterous hunter, 
climbing the heights of craggy mountains, and again we 
meet with him as the fearless soldier in the midst of battle, 
frequently after a fatiguing march of perhaps some twenty 
leagues or more. 

Many circumstances show that the degradation of the In- 
dian race is not derived from their original nature, but from 
their customs and mode of living. In a former treatise, I re- 
ferred to the causes that are inimical to their natural develop- 
ment, which from their aptness, I shall now repeat. If we 
consider the Indian from the time he is born or even before 
his birth, we shall only find a series of lamentable wretched- 
ness. The Indian women, even when far advanced in preg- 
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nancy, do not abstain from hard labor, and without any care 
for their coming offspring, continue grinding their corn; an 
occupation that cannot be otherwise than injurious to partu- 
rition. Then, before the proper time for taking the child from 
the breast, it is fed with improper nourishment and difficult 
of digestion; which occasions diarrhea or other infirmities that 
either cause its death or at the least contribute to an imper- 
fect development. 

The small—pox, owing to the carelessness, repugnance or 
indolence of the parents as regards vaccination, is the cause 
of deplorable ravages in this race, more especially among the 
individuals that live at any considerable distance from cen- 
tral populations. . 

The Indians are strong by nature; and it is only for this 
reason that it can be understood how many of them reach an 
advanced age, in spite of their scarce and humble food, their 
unhealthy mode of living, and their damp and unwholesome 
habitations, consisting of miserable huts, where whole fami- 
lies are huddled together. 

Another circumstance, to which attention should be called, 
causes the degeneration of the Indians, and this consists in 
their premature marriages. In this Republic, the marriage- 
able age for women, medically considered, has been fixed at 
eighteen years, and in the éerra caliente or hot country, at 
fourteen, but between this doctrine, and the actual results, 
so fatal to propagation, there exists an immense distance. 

To these causes, which contribute so directly to the falling 
off of the Indian race, must be added their gradual disappear- 
ance, arising from their incorporation with other races, and 
the heavy decrease from losses in campaign, composing, as 
they do, the major part of the army. 

On studying the character, habits and customs of the dif- 
ferent tribes inhabiting the Mexican Republic, it is observed 
that not all of them are found in like circumstances respecting 
their condition, docility and civilization. Amongst some, such 
as the Comanches, Apaches and Seris of the Northern frontier, 
barbarism is met with in all its plenitude: perfidy, treachery 
and cruelty are the essential qualities of their character : wan- 
dering away from their hordes, they are those who principally 
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infest our border States, destroying and killing all before 
them and preventing, by their depredations of every species, 
the development of the boundless wealth of that country. 
Other Indians, more or less civilized, dwell in the midst of 
distinct races, dedicating themselves to agricultural pursuits, 
to making coarse cotton cloth, baskets and mats, as well as 
to the manufacture of common earthenware and hats, and to 
the production of butter and cheese, and burning charcoal, and 
disposing of all these articles in the larger towns or at the 
fairs called “¢zanguzs” or markets, that are held weekly in 
. the villages, where they attend in large numbers, in their 
showy costumes. 

I shall now proceed to give the distribution of the different 
races that inhabit the territory of the Republic, showing the 
numbers of which each one is composed, according to my 
opinion, for which purpose I have not spared in my calcula- 
tions any of the means advised by prudence for obtaining, as 
exactly as possible, the relation which each one bears to the 
others. Consulting the ‘“‘Geography of languages” by Sefior 
Orozco y Berra; the memoirs of the Government of Oaxaca, 
the reports from the Bishopric of San Luis, and especially 
those for which I am indebted to the kindness of the Curates 
of the States of Mexico, Morelos, and Hidalgo and the Fe- 
deral District, as well as to the authorities and private indi- 
viduals of other important States of the Republic, such as Mi- 
choacan, Tlaxcala, Jalisco, Aguascalientes and Sinaloa, I 
have been enabled to bring to a close a task which is in it- 
self very laborious. 

Like to every statistical work that is engaged in, some de- 
fects will naturally occur, which time alone can rectify. 

Sefior Orozco y Berra, by his ‘‘Geography of languages” 
laid the groundwork of the Ethnographical monument of the 
Republic, and Senor Pimentel by his philological comparisons 
and his appropriate classification, solidly constructed the edi- 
fice. Reassuming this interesting work, my only desire has 
been to contribute towards crowning the whole with statist- 
ical data, with my own observations and with the Indian 
types, in the collection of which I have now been engaged 
more than ten years: 
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SYNOPSIS ofthe Indian languages of Mexico, formed according to the 
classification of ID. Hrancisco Pimentel. 


GROUPS. 





FAMILIES. LANGUAGES. DIALECTS. 
1st Order. — Languages polysylabic, 
polysynthetic of sub-fiexion. 
( [ Conchos, Si- 
i. naloense, * Ma- 
: aay zapil, Jaliscien- 
Mexican. 4 1, Mexican, Nahuatl or Azteca................ se, Ahualuleo, 
Pipil, Niquiran, 
[ ZF CATER REC CODE. Ws cae neh via c's wainecesrp ss os <tone 
3. Opata, Teguima or Tezuima Sonorense..... 
4. Eudebe, heve or hegue, dohme or dohema- 
DOLUCOY cs mge wcirec seek so aeee Peee eee eee eee 
PROBA FOMAUIOVAL oc ses coe cco duce couivtis sents x 
6. Pima, nevome, ohotama or GeamaOe Beton 
ie JE EPGDGANOs aie Ge ts seb as esa each. data” Various. 
8. Papago or Papabicotan...........0... 22... 
9 to i2, El Yuma comprising el Cuchan, el Co- 
comaricopa or Opa, el Mojav e or Mahao, el 
Dieguefio, or Cufieil, el Yavipai, Yampai 
/ NOG YAMPA Ove acans feito terete « idle se 
13.* El Cajuenche, Cucapa or Jallicuamay .. 
14, El Soveleurp eee 2 AO Tae CP ey Sect ee eee 
It. LOSE ies Sar rechns Se ae Si ikas Aedes 
Varogio or Chi- 
nipa, Guaza - 
Sonorense or 4 E6; Bl Qarahwnvar erie... sande dete coos ee Pachera 
Opata-Pima, and others. 
: Yaqui, Mayo 
LeU Cahita or Sinal ogee ad ae teats. cee Tehueco 6 Zua- 
que. 
DSMGuarave: Or VAaCOregue, sic. vie, ss de cv cowe as 
Muutzicat , 
19. Chora,,Chota, Cora del Nayarit............- Teacucitzin, 
Ateanaca. 
POOL OCLATI Mei eye tote seein: Veal es he cies a tiene OI oes 
DMA EE Ae eras Mattia, tovaie/e ot aise eteischcaca yebise Various. 
22s STAMAPOIND lay ee ites eters ake Since ae 
M or AACA COCs outs cathe cm os epee G vise sie's Dove 
<ICAN- 4. Acaxee or Topia, comprising el Sabaibo, Te- 
MLEXIC baca, and el Xixime, the last of doubtful 
OPAT A. CLASSI EC ACTON eter. 5 te. e, 5:2 ca de ae oistanas (ose oss 
he 25. Comanche, Nauni, Paduca, Hietan or Getan. Various, 
26. Caigua or Kioway.—27. Shoshone or Cho- 
| chone.—28. Wihinasht.—29. Utah, Yutah or 
Itt. | Yuta.—30. Pah-Utah or Payuta.—31.Cheme- 
; gue or Cheme-huevi.—32. Cahuillo or Cawio. 
Comanche So- | —33, Kechi.—34. Netela.—35. Kizh or Kij.— 
| 36. Fernandciio.—37. Moqui and some others 
Sone. spoken in the United States................ 
Iv. Poa LEXRNOOL COANVUECCO cacciesecnaecevies eo stes - Various. 
Texana or (oa- i 
: iwomi or Ki- 
huilteca. vome, Cochi- 
89.0 Keres:O Qari cas cach; sae ee eee ses seinen teumi or Qui- 
me, Acoma and 
Vv. 4 Acuco. 
* hi 40> PeSuque Or LePuUs.... anasto csesePelrceh sock ais Various. 
Keres Zufi. 41. Taos, Piro, Sain AL, CACOLL. « jeceneomeere, Geist 
[ 42s JOMICTZS LAO "POCO s,. cielo clecisielse se varcrsio ss acts 
ASS TART OF CID Ola sci. oes aoe ae si eetes wig elas mquabersss 
VI. 44, Mutsun.—45. Rumsen.—46. Achastli.—47. So- 
ledad.—48, Costefio or Costanos and other 
Mutsun. languages of California............0.a:e002s 
VIt. 49, Guaicura, Vaicura or Monqui.—50. Aripa.— 
‘ 51. Uchita.—5d2. Cora.—53. Concho or Lau- 
Guaicura. ROE AT) O steer nee cfostastiare taste eet ode eS brenie GARI s 
th 
54 to 57. Cochimi, divided into four sister-lau- 
VIII. guages, vizt. el Cadegomo and the langua- 
i She zes used in the missions of San Javier, “San 
Cochimi-Laimon. Joaquin and Santa Maria ........-..-see00s 
il Laimon OL TAY ANON. a toset ees © vieisin lege ole 
Ix. BO Sev OnGerl ch setts edtes/ cess siecle vigictesesass © ara ers 
NTE 60, Guaima or GayaMa.....seeeeeeeeser ees Res 
Neri. 61. Upanguaima,....... a onchaiela wets aca nie ae tes 
i) 








GROUPS. 


Families 
independent 
among them- 


| 


selves and of 
the Mexican- 
Qpata group, 


\ 
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NOTE : The sign * 
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FAMILIES. LANGUAGES. DIALECTS. 
pi _ 62. El Tarasco......:. sabi eget alas euciia rile ate 
Tarasea. 63. El Chorotega de Nicaragua. .............5. 
1. GL. EL Mixe esessveeeseeeeecisetsieeeereeens Various. 
ee 65. AOR Se PERRO. SAG ECOL oe 
Loque-mixe. 66. El Papijmlapaan.% dais cus ass ole ocescoppies coeds le 
>. 48 e 
Totonaca 67. El Totonaco (mixed language)...........+++ Four 
2nd Order. — Languages polysylabic 
polysynthetic of juxta-position. 
[ 69. EL Mixte@asaame oars sh seas scours ore ores Eleven. 
69... ELIZA OUCEO, atbx chwiss viis cate veut ne seme Twelve. 
TO cEN ,OHUCHOME: woos at tease aes cone eee ohne a eee Two. 
XTTT. Fl BEA PODOLOCOuete: a.iveties aes doesn seein 
72. a ee ER ae salen aacoaa te weeaeteeeee mete Two. 
xt ise JRALING.2 0. dinis are hiastlaga ews Has eer 
Mixteco Lapo- 4 (45 Bl Papabucos Re. feco.e0 senha emee 
teca, 75. El AIMUSDO Ae cae acre ne eiat meee 
76, El Mazateco tne = ih ote so cent Smee aoe nee Two. 
#77. EL SOWUGCO vecs.c5s vins cape ots aoa sere eee ater einietore 
[ £78. 35) Chim antec «cap esb mc niecge scl sp ieee 
xXIV. : 
Pirinda or Ma- . 79. Pirinda or MavlalzinGa)....13 0+ alesalentel reeteate Various. 
tlalzinea. , 
3*4 Order. — Languages Paulosylabic 
Syntethic. 
[ 80, Yucateco’or Mayan. «iss sas0cngseaslceeabins 
Sl) PuMetunei re. cs 2a bias Sees ae eats ee 
82, Lacandon. or Xochinel. .. 2 cs.ccceues see see 
83; Peten ordtzaen. 685 jseeses neces eee 
84. Chafiabal, Comiteco, Jocolobal............ 
85. Chol Ors MOpaty...556- 5.0% ssisjere tals sorege eee 
86. Chorti or Chorte...... PREC Rony. 
87. Cakchi, Caichi, Cachi or Cakgi............ 
. aoe cat iL, adadee ats vfs ccuckoe baie 
— PUCOROM. trent cos che ae +e aos aeeettest ene ees 
xv. 5 OO: QOuiche; Utlateco. i... ck nvccsce een eee i 
91. Zutuhil, Zutugil, Atiteca, Zacapula.. Bie a 
Mava 92. Cachiquel, OS AT APOE RES D8) 
454 93. Tzotzil, Zotzil,  aaaaaet mae Cinanteco...... 
94, Tzendal, ReaGal... he ee te 
95. Mame, Mem, Zaklohpakap 25... isegee emsisess 
96. Poconchi, Pocoman. Pe hs Ee ey Pine eo : - 
*<tO 7 AGCHE SA TCDISS +.) ox sheresich cognate ee 
OS, FHUAXteCO Se ii... sia atotis occine Oe ne ee renee Various. 
#99, Haitiano, Quizqueja or Itis, with their af- 
| finities, el Cubano, Borigua and Jamaica. 
XVI. ; 
; *100. El Chontal doubtful in its morphologie 
Chontal. ChaxracteRengels OR sesssuissuitienaaee enn iene 
ee EE 
Derivatives of *10) Huave; Huazontecas...cisieecasceenmenee 
Nicaragua BINZ. ‘CHIAPAMECO. ote. ste «tse 1c PEE Ree see 
aragua. 3 | 
[ { North Ameri - 
re ere 
7 exican Apa- 
ior. 4 103. Apact oF woes 
sD ACUIG 5 vials a sinhe es Fuld 8 Since csr et) cee 0, Pinalefio, 
Apache. Navajo, Xicari- 
lla or Faraon, 
Lipan Mesca - 
lero, 
4th Order, — Languages cuasi-mo- 
nosylabic. 
" 104. OthomYor Hiahiu. .¥.. lense aoe een “ 
xXITX. 105. Serrano...... AT) Oe RR ote ee scche SA- 
: 106.5 MA@Z& RUA dices 4 arais «ae a: oe. ee 
Othomi. WO7. Pamercens sa. saps Mosse ee Various. 
108, Jonaz or Meco. (Perhaps the rests ‘Of the 
ancient Chichimeco).......: Mt A fae sages 


indicates that the classification is doubtful. 
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THE MEXICAN FAMILY. 


THE Mexican family, which is the most numerous, extends 
itself from the river of Sinaloa to the Austral or Southern 
regions of the Republic, and occupies a part of the State of 
Sinaloa, a very few portions of Durango, the Southern part 
of San Luis Potosi; the districts 8 and 9 and other towns of 
Jalisco ; 7 to 8 towns of Colima ; the seaboard littoral of Mi- 
choacan; the greater part of the country in the States of 
Guerrero, Mexico, Tlaxcala, Morelos, Puebla, the Federal 
District, and Veracruz, and a part of the State of Hidalgo ; 
and is found in smaller numbers in Oaxaca, Tabasco.and Chia-. 
pas. In Aguascalientes, native population is scarce, and the 
same occurs in the State of Chihuahua, towards the regions 
occupied by the Conchos and Chinarras, in regard to whose 
existence I have been unable to obtain any data. ‘ 

In the Mexican family in particular, there may be observ- 
ed the same results as in the Indian race in general: that is 
their decrease in the Northern regions and their greater con- 
course towards the South. In Sinaloa but few families have 
survived the former inhabitants. Jalisco has retained a larger 
number of them, and once in Mexico and the other more 
Southerly States they are still more numerous. 

The Mexican race, similar to the others that populate the 
territory of the Republic, is extremely debased and prostrat- 
ed in the vicinities of the large cities. It is here that those 
types of repugnance are observed, covered with rags and fre- 
quently intoxicated, carrying their loads on their backs and 
returning to their miserable huts, after selling their articles 
at a vile price. 

For a better knowledge of the races, their real character- 
istics, their uses and customs should be studied, as I have men- 
tioned on another occasion, in the depths of the mountainous 
regions where they still preserve their ancient habits and their 
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dialects with greater purity. Tlapacoyan at the foot of the 
Sierra of Tezuitlan, and Amatlan in the neighbourhood of 
Cordoba, both in the State of Vera Cruz, display to us the 
best types of the Mexican family. (See the plates at the end 
of work. 

The Indians of Tlapacoyan are engaged in agriculture and 
especially in the production of tobacco and coffee, which plant- 
ations compose the principal wealth of the district. The men 
who are less active and industrious than the women, dedicate 
themselves to field—labor, and are simply dressed in white © 
drawers of ‘‘manta” (a coarse cotton cloth) and a black or 
coffee—colored woollen coton or shirt. The women who are 
much more cleanly than the men, use petticoats and guzchz- 
guimel of white linen, a plain garment, which is converted in- 
to an elegant dress on Sundays and feast~days. On these 
occasions they really attract attention, on observing them 
parading through the towns, almost always, in company two 
by two, going to or coming from the churches and stores and 
displaying their gay attires. These are composed of a white 
skirt, terminating in a border of blue or red check, and of a 
pretty Auzpzlle which descends in graceful folds, down to the 
knee, and which is tastefully embroidered with braiding and 
ribbons of various colors, that have a very showy effect. 
Around their necks, are hung strings of rosaries, which are 
nothing else but necklaces of coral or glass beads, or small 
silver coins, whilst their ears are ornamented by large gilt 
metal earrings ; and lastly they wear the mastahual, a head= 
‘dress of ribbons, above their braided and lustrous jet black 
hair which so well becomes their clear and olive complexions. 

When external religious demostrations were allowed,’the - 
men took great pains, especially during the festivities’ of 
Corpus Christi, in ornamenting poles of a bamboo called ¢arro 
(giant cane), each endeavouring to excel the other in the 
dimensions of his bamboo, and in the beauty of its dé- 
corations. The young unmarried men attached a species of 
doll to the extremity of the ¢arvo, in representation of their 
betrothed, thus making known their conquests amidst public 
rejoicings. ; 

A custom which is essentially oriental, is still preserved 
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among ‘these Indians. They revere and respect the moral” 
duties of woman, so deeply, that “on the occasion of their 
marriage, they make known whether she has preserved her 
purity or not, which influences in a decisive manner the es- 
teem or contempt her person is entitled to. © 

In the first event, on the day after the wedding, the grand 
feast and ball of the Lehkuacanzt takes place, at which the 
bouquet of the zempoalxochttl plays an important part. Inthe 
course of the feast, in front of each other they are made to 
dance the ‘“‘ramo” and the coconete, which is a wax doll that 
is introduced intentionally for the purpose of indicating to 
the woman, her future destiny. The aol is circulated, which 
is a kind of atole or gruel made from indian corn and choco- 
. late of which all partake, and after the warmest demonstrations 
of gladness, the feast concludes by the withdrawal of the 
bride and bridegroom ; she honored and beloved and he con- 
tented and satisfied. 

In the second case, the dance of the coconetfe is suspended, 
and on distributing the @ero/e, it is presented to the bride and 
her father in a jtcara or large cup perforated at the bottom, 
so that on taking into their hands, the liquid is spilt. The 
father and daughter know what this means, and both re- 
tire under the most disagreeable impressions, to hide their 
shame in their humble dwelling. 

In Sinaloa, the virgins were accustomed to wear a mother— 
of-pearl shell, hanging from the neck which it was ignomi- 
nious for them to lose before their marriage. This, they re- 
tained until the moment in which the husband publicly de- 
tached that ornament from their bosom, as a manifestation 
that they had preserved their maidenhood. This proves that 
the custom of the Indian women of Tlaliscoyan is very 
primitive. 

In Amatlan, near Cordoba, the same neatness and elegance 
in the dress of the Indians, is observed. The labors of the 
‘““amatecos” are dedicated to agriculture, and especially to 
the cultivation of ananas, pine-apples and coffee, of which 
they possess large plantations, and it may be safely asserted 
that from the crops of the last few years, they have obtained 
a profit of more than $ 300,000. These Indians are great pro- 
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ducers and are much inclined to trading in the Cordoba mar- 
ket, but, as Iam assured by the merchants of that place, they 
have the custom of hiding away the money they receive from 
the sale of their produce and merchandize. 

The second group of Plate III represents the types of the 
“Amatecos,” as well as of the natives of Maltrata, which are 
worthy of appearing in this collection. Both places pertain 
to the State of Vera Cruz and are on the line of Mexican 
Railway. 

The Mexican family, as I have before stated, is the most 
numerous, consisting of 1.203,270 individuals. 


sigh B 


THE SONORA OR OPATA~ PIMA FAMILY. 


THIS family is sufficiently numerous. According to the class- 
ification of Pimentel, it comprises twenty two languages, 
spread over the States of Sonora, Chihuahua, Durango, Sina- 
loa, Jalisco and Zacatecas. The Opatas, the Pzmas, the Pa- 
pagos, Yumas, Yaquis and Mayos constitute the indigenous 
population of Sonora. The Coras inhabit the mountains of 
Nayarit and Xalisco. The Huzcholes are in the District of Colo- 
tlan in the same State, and finally the rests of the Zepehua- 
nes and the Acaxes reside in Durango and Sinaloa. Very few 
are those that now remain of the other tribes, and some have 
totally disappeared. 

The Opatas inhabit the centre and the Eastern slope of ~ 
the Sierra Madre, and are composed of a civilized tribe, as 
friendly to the white race as they are inimical to the Apaches, 
against whom they are always disposed to make war. Their 
occupations consist in the cultivation of land and cattle breed- 
ing, and in the manufacture of hats, coarse textures and a 
species of baskets, the materials for which latter are obtain- 
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ed from the gayest plumage of the feathered tribe. They live 
in several of the towns where the mixed race predominates, 
called Opodepe, Cucurpe, Tuape, Aconchi, Babiacora, Ari- 
vechi, Santo Tomas, Bacanora and Nuri in the centre ; Opo- 
sura, Guazavas, Bacadehuachi, Nacori, Mochopo and Oputo 
in the Sierra ; Chinapa Bacoachi, Cuquiurachi and Cumpas to 
the North. The Opatas are able-bodied, are dexterous hunt- 
ers and as fleet as the game they pursue. 

An anecdote which I shall permit myself to relate, will 
portray in a remarkable manner, the haughty character of 
this race: 

Persecuted by Governor Gandara with very superior forces, 
in consequence of an insurrection, they refused to surrender 
themselves, even after each one at his post had shot his last 
arrow. Their Captain with some few who had survived the 
contest, took refuge on the summit of an almost inaccessible 
mountain and there awaited the approach of General Ganda- 
ra’s emissaries who had intimated their submission: beleiving 
themselves humiliated at the demand for the delivery of their 
arms, they declared to the envoys of the General their reso- 
lution}to deliver themselves up to the conqueror, without 
abandoning their arms. Upon General Gandara’s insisting in 
his demands and they in their resolution, their conduct deci- 
ded him to take them prisoners by force, which they avoid- 
ed by an act worthy of the ancient Spartans, in throwing 
themselves over the precipice, at the moment the General’s 
troops were ascending the heights. 

The Pimas are composed of two groups ; those of the Up- 
per and those of the Lower Pimeria. The first named inhabit 
the towns of Caborca, Pitiquito Oquitoa, Santa Teresa, Tu- 
butama, Magdalena, San Ignacio, Imuris, Cocospera, Tuma- 
cacori and San Javier del Bac ; the second, Comuripa, Suaqui, 
Tocaripa, Sayopa, Onavas and San José de Pimas. This tribe 
is very similar in civilization to the Opatas. 

The Papagos are robust and of a good stature ; they are 
warlike and very skilful in the use of the bow and arrow. They 
are husbandmen, and are industrious, especially in the ma- 
nufacture of tasteful baskets called corztas, so well woven and 
resistant, that water can be carried in them ; they cure skins 
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and make coarse cotton textures. They inhabit the towns 
of Buzani, Quitovac_and Zofi, but the greater part of them 
are to be found in the territory of Mesilla, now belonging to 
the United States.. The Papagos, like the Opatas, are enemies 
of the Apaches, who seldom or ever expose themselves to 
their terrible vengeance. | 

The Yumas have their settlements on the borders of the 
rives Gila and Colorado. 

The, Yaguzs and Mayos are the principal tribes dwelling on 
the banks of the,rivers bearing their names. The Yaqui 
settlements are divided between eight towns or villages call- 
ed Rahun, Potan, Bicam, Huirivis, Belem, Cocori, Torim and 
Bacum. The settlements of the Mayos are: Macoyagui, Co- 
nicari, Camoa, Tecia, Navajoa, Cuirimpo, Santa Cruz and 
Masiaca. They recognize the authority of the Government of 
the State, but, with the consent of the latter, they are under 
the immediate orders of a chief of their own race. 

‘These warlike tribes, badly advised and worthy of a better 
fate, have rebelled upon several occasions, sustaining disas- 
trous struggles, which have greatly influenced in their decline. 
The first insurrection with which history acquaints us, occurred 
‘ in 1740, and was initiated by thesuggestions of a criminal es- 
caped from prison. Their uprise did not produce the result they 
desired, as notwithstanding that more than gooo Indians rose 
against the whites, they were completely routed, and suffered 
a similar fate in their second rising, which happened shortly 
after that same occasion. From that period, we do not again 
find them at war, until the year 1825, since when, with longer 
or shorter intervals, they have continued their incursions. 

The Yaquis and Mayos like all Indians are mistrustful, 
tenacious and apprehensive ; they have but little ambition and 
in general conform themselves to what suffices.to attend to 
their most urgent necessities ; they live in the cane—brakes 
of the meadows adjoining the rivers, rather than in towns or 
villages, which makes it difficult to form their census, 

They are the principal field—laborers of the State and are 
also employed in mining and various mechanical arts and 
trades, for which they display considerable ability; they re- 
fine saltpetre and also manufacture coarse cotton stufis.. They 
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are strong, well—featured and ofa bronze complexion. Among 
the women, there are several that are white and of extraordi- 
nary beauty,born of Spaniards and Indians, from which circum- 
stance they are given the name of “coyotes” (a kind of wolf). 
The language of the Vaquis, as well as that of the Mayos, is 
composed of the dialects of the Cahita or Sinaloa tongue. 
These Indians, ofa docile, jovial and lively character, are ex- 
ceedingly partial to music and dancing, and close up their la- 
borsin the field with these entertainments. Their favorite dan- 
ces are the ‘‘ Venado,” the ‘‘ Coyote,” the ‘‘Tesguin” and the 
‘“‘Pascola;” and the music, of which an idea is given at the end 
of this work, reveals the sprightly disposition of the people I 
refer to. Iregret not being able to present the types of these 
-races, in spite of my earnest efforts to obtain them. 

The Zavahumares, (or foot-racers, from ‘“‘huma” to run and 
“tala” or “tara,” foot) which name bears allusion to the 
custom these Indians have of running at their greatest speed 
and driving a wooden ball before them with their foot, during 
their career, inhabit the mountains which, on the South 
Western part, form the frontiers of Chihuahua with the State 
of Sonora. This rugged and extensive region is divided into 
upper and Lower Tarahumara, the first composed of the 
highest part and the second of the declivities of the Sierra. 

Scattered, as these Indians are, by the unevenness of the 
country, they live almost in a state of nature, in accordance 
to their former condition and customs, although subject to 
the Government of the State. Their hovels, disseminated 
through the ravines, can hardly be distinguished from above, 
and the existence of their miserable haunts can only be disco- 
vered by the light of their fires at night time. But very few of 
them present themselves in the neighbouring farms, in search 
of employment, but are mostly confined to their fastnesses, 
subsisting by hunting deer, squirrels, guanas and other ani- 
mals and by the cultivation of maize, beans, pepper and po- 
tatoes of good quality. The Tarahumares are robust and 
of a medium size; they have very little beard and their com-. 
plexion is swarthy and almost copper—colored ; their hair 
is black, long and thick, and is worn twisted into one or two 


braids. Their dress consists of a kind of shirt, covering the 
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upper part of their body and joining underneath their thighs: 
the women on the contrary only cover the lower part from 
the waist downwards, by wrapping around them a woollen 
cloth which descends to their feet. They also use sandals and 
straw hats. From the age of 17 to 40 years, the Zarahumar 
is under the imprescriptible obligation of rendering military 
service, and of marching with his bowand quiver well pro- 
vided with arrows, wherever circumstances may require it. 
Amongst their civil customs, their marriages are worthy of 
being mentioned. When an Indian arrives at manhood, the 
woman chosen, with her father, establish themselves for 
some days in the house of the bridegroom, in order that he 
may thus become acquainted with the qualities of his promis- 
ed spouse. If the result should be favorable, his pretensions 
are made in due form, and the two families, as a wedding 
present, hasten to construct the new habitation and to pro- 
vide it with all requisites and to form a garden. The race of 
the Zarahumares was discovered by the Jesuit Juan de Fon- 
te, and he found in them a tribe, entirely different from any 
others he had previously met with. The docile character of 
these natives contributed principally to their reduction, not- 
withstanding their large number, which now scarcely reaches 
15,000 in both Tarahumaras, although some writers make 
their population ascend to 40,000. The places that were for- 
merly inhabited by them, as well as some of those that still 
exist, are recognized by their termination in “chic,” such as 
Custhuiriachic, Bastgochic, Norogachic, Panalachic, etc. 

In the mass of the population, the Sonora or Opata— Pima 
family, represents 69,150 individuals, divided as follows: 


Yaquis . . . 13,500 on the borders of the river of their name. 

Mayos. . . . 7,000 on the margins of the river of their name. 

Opatas (pure). 5,500 Centre of the State of Sonora. 

Pimas. . . . 2,500 Frontier and centre of Sonora. 

Tepehuanes, . 650 Interior of the Sierra of Durango. 

PapagGs seas, To the West of Sonora, on the Upper Cali- ~ 
fornia route. 

Tarahumaras. . 15,000 ‘‘Sierra Madre,” between Sonora, Chihtia- 

| hua & Sinaloa. 

Coras. . . . 20,000 Sierra of Nayarit, State of Jalisco. 

Huichola. . . 5,000 In some of the towns of Colotlan, Jalisco, 
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All these races have gradually decreased in the process of 
time. Sonora, a few years since, showed us a much larger in- 
digenous population than that which it now represents. In 
Sinaloa, besides the Mexican family (which is the most ex- 
tensive ) there exist other tribes in reduced number, such as 
the Zehuecos or Zuaguis between the Fuerte and Sinaloa ri- 
vers ; the Vacoregues near the mouth of the Fuerte ; the Aca- 
xecs, who formerly occupied the Topia Valley in Durango, in 
the Sierra Madre; the Sadazbos, the Teobacas in Badirahuato 
and the Xzx7mas at the boundary of the State with the District 
of San Dimas in Durango. Many other tribes have disappear- 
ed from the Sinaloa territory. 


Cig 
THE COMANCHE OR SHOSHONE FAMILY. 


THE Comanche family considered ethnographically comprises 
many languages, namely: Comanche in the Western region 
of Texasand Eastern part of New Mexico: Cazgua or Kzio- 
way, Shoshone, in the Rocky Mountains, near the heads of 
the Colorado and Columbiarivers ; the Whznasht to the West 
of the former ; the Pah-utah or Payuta in the neighbourhood 
ofthe Great Salt Lake, the Cheneque or cheme—huevz, to the 
West and South of the Yutas; the Calmzllo or Catwio, the 
Kechi in the mission of San Luis Rey; the WVe¢e/a in that of 
San Juan Capistrano, the A7zh or #77 in that of San Gabriel, 
the Fernandeno, and finally many others spoken in the United 
States, to whose territory all the Comanche tribes now be- 
long. Their devastating incursions into the Republic of Mex- 
ico are organized in Texas and New Mexico. 

The Comanches have no precise idea of their origin, and 
only preserve a confused tradition that they came from the 
North; but are ignorant as to the place and period of their 
emigration. They also have a tradition that another race in- 
habited the country before them, and add that there was a 
time when the whole earth was covered with water, and that 
its inhabitants were converted into birds, in order that they 
might be saved from the terrible inundation, After this. ca- 
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tastrophe, the Great Spirit created the Comanche, notwith- - 
standing that they give themselves the name of Va-uni 
which signifies the ‘first living being” or ‘‘the living people.” 

The Great Spirit is for them the Supreme Being, although 
they worship other Gods, amongst which they count the Sun, 
the Moon and the Earth. The Great Spirit lives far beyond 
the Sun; his will is supreme and he dispenses good and evil, 
as also life and death. They tribute adoration to him, by of- 
fering up certain sacrifices, making use of fire, both in their 
‘religious ceremonies as well as in their revelries and on mi- 
nistering medicines. 

When the Comanches give a promise, they swear by their 
father the Great Spirit or by their mother, the Earth. 

According to observation, these tribes do not recognize 
any priestly orders, nor any real system of government. Each 
tribe elects a military chief from amongst its bravest and most 
sagacious members, who is degraded immediately any act of 
cowardice is noted in him. 

Matters of general interest are resolved in a council, which 
initiates the discussions by invoking some divinity. The tribes 
have the right of calling their separate meetings; and the 
chiefs of all of them, that of summoning the general assem- 
blies. 

Without subjection to any law whatever, as a consequence 
of their total ignorance of any form of government, each in- 
dividual is the judge of his own actions and administers jus- 
tice by himself, avenging the offenses he may have received. 
It is thus that they comprehend liberty, which they believe 
to proceed from the Great Spirit. ree 

Disacknowledging the right of property, the. Comanches 
enjoy their lands in common, so much so that the one who 
kills an animal, can only dispose of the skin or hide whilst 
others share out the meat: only prisoners of war can belong 
to them privately, and whom they sometimes put to death 
and at others exchange for the articles they require or retain 
them as slaves. When the captive is a child, he is considered 
as one of the family and is given a proper education. 

As polygamy is permitted amongst them, they keep their 
Wives as long as it suits them, even although mutual consent 
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may be necessary to get rid of them, without which circum- 
stance they expose themselves to the vengeance of the rela- 
tions of their consorts. 

Adultery by the women is punished, sometimes by death, 
but frequently by cutting off their noses. 

Led as they are by their instincts of liberty and prefer- 
ring a nomadic life, the Comanches do not trouble them- 
selves with tilling their lands, but are engaged only in hunting 
or in stealing horses and mules, depredations which they 
commit principally in Mexican territory. 

Buffalo meat is their general food. They start on their 
hunting expeditions on the approach of the winter, the sea- 
son at which they meet in their neighbourhood with large 
droves that come down from the mountains.: It is very seldom 
that they eat mule or horseflesh, as when they decide upon 
stealing these animals, it is generally for the purpose of ex- 
changing them for powder, arms or other effects. 

The Comanches count with their fingers, whence it results 
that their system of arithmetic is decimal. 

As respects medicine, the knowledge they possess is very 
limited, and may be confined to the use of a few roots and 
herbs with which they heal their wounds. Singing and various 
superstitious practices are inherent to the application of their 
remedies. 
= Their astronomical attainments are reduced to knowing the 
polar star, which serves them as a guide in their travels and 
is called by them the “immovable star:” they are accustom- 
ed to divide time by lunar periods, but they are more com- 
monly ruled by the change in the seasons ; by cold, heat, the 
growth of the grass, the falling of the leaves, etc. | 

They believe that the earth is one immense and immova- 
ble plain, but they know very well that the cause of the eclip- 
ses is the interposition of some planet. One of the customs 
of the Comanches, before the grave of their relation or friend, 
is to sacrifice one of his horses and to burn his best chattels ; 
and formerly they used to put his wife to death. They believe 
in the immortality of the soul, and maintain the illusion 
that the brave men or those of eminent merit, after their 
transit on earth, reside at a place that is paradise for them, 
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the mansion of plump and innumerable buffaloes. At stated 
periods they commemorate their deceased, and on these oc- 
casions the widows scarify their arms and legs in sign of 
grief. 

The costume of the Comanche is of coarse cloth or. of buf- 
falo hide and consists in a kind of loose jacket (“‘sayo”) and 
trowsers or leggings sometimes adorned with pieces of silver. 
They paint their faces with different colors and ornament 
their hair profusely. In their fights, they present themselves 
almost in a state of nudity. 

The Comanches are in general very robust and tall, Sod 
horsemen and proverbial for their skill in the use of their 
arms which consist principally in the bow and arrow. 

They have no regard for females and only consider them 
necessary for domestic labor, notwithstanding the participa- 
tion they concede them in all the acts of their errant and 
warlike life. After an affray, it is they who commit the great- 
est acts of cruelty, martyrizing the prisoners for the space of 
three days, after which they kill them. The Comanches eat 
the flesh of their prisoners, not so much as food, as to assuage 
their repugnant spirit ofrevenge. Notwithstanding, it is said 
that these savages are hospitable with friendly foreigners. 


TV. 


THE TEXANO OR COAHUILTECA FAMILY. 


Mr. Pimentel has denominated as the Zerzan or Coahutlte- 
co language that which was formerly the most used in Coa- 
huila and Texas and was spoken from Candela to the river 
of San Antonio. These tribes were known by the names, of 
Payjaletes, Orejones, Pacaos, Pacoas, Filijayos, Alasapas, Pan- 
sanes, Pacuaches, Mescales, Pampopas, Tacames, Chayopines 
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Venados, Pamaques, Pthuinques, Borratos, Sanipaos and Ma- 
- nos de perro (dog’s paws. ) 

The frontier States and very particularly, Coahuila, New 
Leon and Tamaulipas, present us the evident proof of the gra- 
dual disappearance of the indigenous race. 

In the New Leon territory, there existed several wander- 
ing tribes without any political organization, who were only 
subject to the obedience of a Chief and lived on game and 
wild fruit. 

Of the tribes whose names are hereafter expressed and who 
have disappeared, some have been classified by Mess" Oroz- 
co y Berra and Pimentel, and others have not received any 
classification on account of their languages having been lost. 

The South of New Leon was inhabited by the Pames ( Otho- 
mt family) Fanambres, Pasttas and Aliguanes. 

In the lands of Linares, the Cademas, Hualahutses, and 
Come -pescados (fish eaters. ) 

In those of Monte Morelos and Teran, the Sorrados and 
Rayados. 

In those of Monterey, the Huachichiles, A guaceros and Ma- 
lincewos. In Salinas and Marin the Cuanales and Azguales. 

In Vallecillo, the dyaguas and Garzas. 

In Lampazos and Agualeguas, the Indians of the Malnom- 
ére and Jobosos tribes, who came from Coahuila and inhabi- 
ted the Northern part of this State, and pertained to the Apa- 
che family. 

In Bustamante, the Alzapas and Coahuiltecos. 

At the period of the conquest of New Leon by Carbajal, 
the whole of the tribes of that territory counted upon a. po- 
pulation of 35,000 individuals. The thraldom to which they 
found themselves reduced, compelled them to rise and main- 
tain a war of casts which lasted two hundred years. The loss- 
es incurred in so prolonged a struggle, their emigration to 
distant parts and their indifference as to the preservation of 
their race and language, caused their ruin to such an extent, 
that not one of these natives exists in this State of the Mex- 
ican Confederation. 

The numerous ruins of ancient edifices now to be found in 
the State of Tamaulipas, indicate the existence of other inha- 
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bitants long before the conquest, and show that they were 
not in the same state of barbarism, as was met with at that ~ 
period. The ruins of the valley of Santa Barbara and those 
that exist in the ‘“‘cafiadas” of the Sierra, prove an antiquity 
and civilization much greater than that of the former popu- 
lations of Altamira. According to Orozco y Berra, the re- 
mains that are still to be found at Santa Barbara, may be 
traced to the civilized nations that perished at the time of 
the irruption of the ‘‘Chichimecas.” © 

The AHuastecas who separated themselves from the Toltecs 
and intermingled with the Vahoan nation, which inhabited a 
part of Tamaulipas, established themselves from the river 
Tuxpam up to the borders of the Panuco. At the present, bu 
very few of this indigenous race remain in Tamaulipas. 
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THE KERES ZUNI FAMILY. 


ACCORDING to Pike, the Keres Indians form the principal 
part of the indigenous population of New Mexico, and are 
distinguished in their physical nature for their tall stature, 
and in their moral qualities for the mildness of their charac- 
ter: they live isolated from the whites, still preserving their 
former habits and dedicating themselves to agricultural la- 
bors in the towns of Santo Domingo, San Felipe, Laguna 
Acoma, Santa Ana Silla and Cochiti. : 

The Tesugues or Teguas belong to this family and inhabit 
the towns of San Juan, San Ildefonso, Nambre, Santa Clara 
Pojuaque and Tesuque. The 7Zaos, residents of the places 
called Taos, Picori, Sandia and Isleta: the Femez of the place 
of the same name and the inhabitants of Zufii, numbering alto- 
gether 2,000 persons, also belong to it. 

The capital of the Zufiis was the famous city of Cibola, 
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which figures so much in the narrations of the first explorers 
of New Mexico, and which appeared to Father Niza even more 
considerable than Mexico, and the finest and most impor- 
‘tant city of all those then discovered. Father Zarate, like 
many others, did not participate in the admiration of the for- 
mer missionary respecting the grandeur of Cibola, as he 
states simply that ‘‘Juan de Ofiate arrived at the province of 
‘Zuni, where the country was more thickly populated with 
“hares and rabbits than with Indians: there are six towns, 
‘in the whole of which there are not over three hundred hou- 
“ses of several stories like those of New Mexico: the largest 
‘town and the head of the others is Cibola, which in their 
‘language they call Ha—huico; it has one hundred and ten 
‘houses: the food like that of these parts in general, consists 
‘of maize, beans, pumpkins and game: the people dress them- 
‘“selves in cloth made from the fibres (fz¢a) of the agave, as 
‘“‘they have no cotton.” The same exaggeration regarding 
the grandeur of Cibola, occurs with Quivira, as appears in his 
different writings. . 

This is the information, respecting this family, which 1 
have taken from Mr. Pimentel’s work ( ‘‘ Cuadro descriptivo y 
comparativo de las lenguas indigenas de México”), in which 
will be found many other details that I omit, for the reason 
that they treat of an ethnographic family, not pertaining to 
Mexican territory. 


P 


VI 
MUTSUN FAMILY. 


Tuer Indians of this family inhabit Upper California, and their 
number has decreased to so gradual and considerable a de- 
gree that it is believed that the race has disappeared. 
Belonging to the Mutsun family, are the Rumsens, Achas- 
tlis, the Indians of La Soledad, the Costefies and others com- 


posing the tribes of California. 
n, 
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In accordance with the purpose I have proposed in treating 
of the indigenous tribes that inhabit the Mexican territory, I 
have made only a slight indication as to those who dwell in 
the United States, so as not to vary from the order of classi- 
fication made by Mr. Pimentel. 


VIL & VIII 


GUAICURA AND COCHIMI-LAIMON FAMILIES IN 
LOWER CALIFORNIA. 


THE native Indians of Lower California, whose number in the 
earlier years of the conquest was estimated at more than 
20,000 have followed the lot reserved by destiny to all the 
race in general. The principal populators were the Cochimis 
in the Northern districts; the Guazcuras in the centre, and the 
Pericues in the Southern extremity of the Peninsula. Ofthese ~ 
three nations the Pericues were the most indomitable and 
those that disappeared the first; the other two sharing the 
same fate, some time afterwards, being gradually annihi- 
lated by the profound grief with which they were filled at find- 
ing themselves obliged by the missionaries to abandon their 
ancient creeds, their customs and even their own language. 

According as the indigenous race has continued dissappear- 
ing from the Californian soil, it has been successively super- 
seded by another population, generally of a mixed race pro- 
ceeding from the immigration that has taken place especial- 
ly from Sonora, Sinaloa and Jalisco. 
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The population of Lower California now consists of 22,000 
inhabitants, including in this number 2,500 wandering Indians, 
scattered over the North Eastern part of the Peninsula be- 
tween the cordillera and the river Colorado. 


dX 


SERI FAMILY ~ 


Tue Seri family, according to the classification of its dia- 
lects, includes the Guaymas and the Upanguaymas. 

The Seris, savage Indians of ferocious instincts and much 
addicted to the vice of drunkenness, are met with in a very 
reduced number in the Island of Tiburon and the adjacent 
coasts of Sonora. They support themselves by fishery and by 
stealing cattle ; they use poisoned arrows which cause imme- 
diate death, however slight many be the wound, and are al- 
ways at war with the white race. 

Formerly there was a numerous tribe which extended it- 
self from the coasts of Guaymas to the river Altar, and from 
the same coasts to San Miguel de Orcasitas, San José de Pi- 
mas and Suaqui towards the interior. In the last century the 
troops garrisoned at Altar and Orcasitas, after a tenacious 
persecution undertaken against the Seris, succeeded with 
some of them in establishing the towns of Populo and Seris, 
near to Hermosillo, and in pacificating the rest ofthe tribe ; 
but this peace was ephemeral and of but short duration, as 
they again rose, destroying ‘“haciendas” and ‘‘ranchos” and 
have since continued being the dread of travellers, especially 
jin the route from Hermosillo of Guaymas. 
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Fortunately for humanity, their number has been much re- 
duced and barely consists of some two hundred, of more than 
two thousand that existed towards the end of last year, 


xX 


THE TARASCA FAMILY. 


THE rich and extensive territory of Michoacan, which now 
constitutes an integral part of the Mexican Confederation, 
previously formed the kingdom of the 7arascos, whose boun- 
daries on the North were the independent tribes of the Az- 
tec Empire, on the East this same empire, and on the West 
and South the great Pacific Ocean. Its inhabitants who were 
immigrants from the Northern regions, according to their 
own indications, founded their capital on the borders of lake 
Patzcuaro, calling it Zezutzuntzan, (which signifies home of 
the “colibri” or humming bird, derived from ¢sumtzun in imi- 
tation of the buzzing sound produced by these diminutive 
birds.) From the plumage of the ‘‘colibris” which are so 
abundant in these parts, the former inhabitants of Michoacan 
made elegant pictures, which formed one of their most im- 
portant branches of art and still continues with their descen- 
dants. The language of the Tarascos is rich and harmonious 
although less abundant than Mexican inits terminations and > 
derivatives. The Tarasca nation, of an indomitable character 
-and very numerous, was never subject to the Aztec empire, 
with which by its civilization it possessed some points of con- 
tact, having acquired a knowledge of the use of hieroglyphics. 
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Its religion like that of the Aztecs, permitted the custom of 
sacrifices, but dissented in the form, its theogony not ad- 
mitting the mythological complication of the Mexicans, as 
by all preference they rendered acts of devotion to an idol 
whose temple, besides that of the High Priest, was located at 
the summit of a high mountain of the environs 7zacapu. The 
Tarascos lived in towns and cities subject to the observance 
of certain laws that guaranteed individual security and which 
were framed under the form of an absolute government. The 
sovereign designated his successor. According to the very 
interesting and curious work lately brought to light in Spain, 
whose narratives were extracted from the original old ma- 
nuscripts that exist in the library of the Escorial and were 
printed in a very limited number: the sovereign * was the re- 
presentative of the God Curicaderis, and consequently his 
mandates were considered as emanating from that God. The 
kingdom erected into a seigniory until the arrival of the Span- 
iards, was divided into four parts or provinces under the im- 
mediate command of their respective caciques, who combined 
with their people to undertake the wars of conquest. Various 
chiefs accompanied the Cazonci as also the sub-—delegates 
who filled different offices, the Ocambecha collected the tri- 
butes of the rich and the pzrovaque vendart those of the poor, 
consisting in cotton and domestics, the ¢areta vaxatat: had 
charge of the crops belonging to the crown with other infe- 
rior sub—delegates: the cacarz was the superintendent of the 
quarries and stone—cutters ; the guavzcotz was the head game- 
keeper for quadrupeds ae the curuhapind: for birds, the 
game being sometimes intended for sacrifices in honor of the 
Goddess Xavratanga and at others for the table of the Cacon- 
cis the varuri was the chief of the fishermen with a net, and 
the tarama the head of the fishermen with hook and line; 
the cavaspati was the head harvestman and another officer 
received and stored the cane—juice and honey. The atari 
was the head butler who received all the wine made from the 
“maguey” (agave); the cuzart was the master fellmonger 
and manufacturer of the leather garments for the cazoncz, the 





* The name of the grand Caltzontzin was generally given to the king Sinziecha, the last so- 
vereign of Michoacan, inhumanly sacrificed by Nufio de Guzman. 
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usguaricurt was the principal feather-maker, who worked with 
others of his class the ornaments made with the red plumes 
of the “‘guacamayo” (psittacus macao ) and the white feathers 
of the heron and other birds. The Pucurzguart was the chief 
woodsman and furnisher of timber and firewood; the Curn- 
gurt was encharged with making the drums and kettle—drums ; 
the carpenters also had their master. The Treasurer—gene- 
ral had in his safe—keeping the silver, gold and jewelry com- 
posed of ear—rings and bracelets of silver, and mitres and gar- 
lands or wreaths of‘gold; the Cherequegarz was the guardian 
of the bows and arrows; there was a master—maker of buck- 
lers or shields of rich feathers of birds, and a storekeeper who 
had charge of the extensive granaries of the Cazoncz. The hz- 
charutavandart built the canoes and the parzcutz supplied 
them with rowers. The war spies were commanded by a chief. 
The Vazanoti was the head of the couriers and messengers 
and, in the time of war, of the banners composed of magni- 
ficent plumes of feathers ; a sub—delegate had charge of the 
eagles and other birds confined in cages, and several men 
took care of the wild beasts; lastly there were many other 
officers, such as the head of the medical staff of the Cazonci, 
and masters of the painters, potters, earthenware—makers, 
sweepers, flower—makers and shop—keepers. 

If we were obliged to judge of the civilization of the Taras- 
cos by their inhuman acts, during their religious feasts, it 
would be necessary to acknowledge that it was ina barbarous 
state. Fantastic and even grotesque dances preceded the hu- 
man sacrifices ; the priests pointing out beforehand the slaves 
who had to be offered up and more particularly in the princi- 
pal feast called Secuzndiro. ‘They drew out the hearts of their 
victims and cast them still reeking into the thermal waters 


. of Avaro, doing the same with their blood in the other foun- 


tains of the place referred to, allin honor of the Goddess Cye- 
ravapert, who was considered as the mother of all the Gods 
of the earth. Two priests called hauripiccpecha, cut off the hair 
of the men and women and threw it into the fire, saturated 
in the blood of the sufferers. On the day after the feast, 
and some of them wearing the skins of those that had been 
sacrificed, they took part in the dances and gave themselves 
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over to inebriety ; these abominable acts lasting for five days 
consecutively. 

In the narratives which I have extracted, mention is made 
of the town af Czzapécuaro and not of Tzacapu, according to 
some historians, as the place where the Cwe or temple of their 
principal idol was erected on the summit of some eminence. 
In each cve or temple, there was a high priest, who was called 
the curate or grand—father, who exercised supremacy over 
the others and was distinguished from them by a gourd adorn- 
ed with turquoises worn on the head, similar to a mitre, as 
well as by other ornaments, accompanied by a flint spear which 
they used as a kind of symbol. The other priests carried a 
gourd over the shoulders and discharged various duties in a 
manner analagous to what we have observed in civil affairs: 
those called zéxzecha carried their Gods on their backs when 
they went to war; the axaniecha were the exécutioners, the 
pasariecha the keepers of the Gods, the ofztzecha those who 
held the feet and hands of the victims who were about to be 
sacrificed, and the guzguzecha those who dragged the captives 
and slaves to the place of execution. Lastly the priests held 
their services and preachedin the temples and presided over 
the drummers, the musicians and the common criers. 

In the time of warfare, their plagaries asking for the triumph 
of their arms preceded their ceremonies. When war was de- 
clared against any unfriendly nation, the caciques commeni- 
ced preparations immediately with all their people, placing 
themselves under the direct command of a Captain general 
whom they called the Cazoncz. This general presented him- 
self, richly accoutred with his plume of green feathers, a large 
silver shield slung over his shoulders, a quiver of tiger’s skin, 
a doublet of scarlet cotton, ear—rings and bracelets of gold 
and “calzones” or leggings of tiger skin. The priests, as I 
have already stated, carried their Gods on their backs, and 
especially the God Curicabert and the Goddess Xaratanga, 
in whose names the Captain general harangued his warriors. 

When the legions were on the march, the people living on 
the route they passed by, came to meet them with provisions 
and cheered them enthusiastically to battle, which was near- 
ly always for the purpose of conquest. When once the field of 
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action was decided upon, according to the indications of the 
spies, and the combat was commenced, there might be seen 
among the armed masses, more than three hundred standards 
of white heron’s feathers, glittering in the rays of the sun, as: 
well as the magnificent plumes of the warriors composed also 
of heron and eagle’s feathers or the red plumage of the “gua- 
camaya.” 

Generally speaking, the Mexican frontiers were the points 
selected for their assaults and where the Othomies, troops in 
the service of Mexico, received their first onsets. — They laid 
ambuscades, made false retreats and feigned repulses, in or- 
der to attract the enemy to a suitable spot and fall upon him 
in mass at a given signal, whether this were a column of smoke 
ora sound from the bugle. In this way they succeeded in 
annihilating the enemy’s forces and in capturing the greatest 
number of prisoners, who were afterwards sacrificed, the young 
boys being condemned to field labor. Their victories were 
signalized by massacre and incendiarism. The Tarascos held 
it as a high honor to die in battle, so much so that the Ca- 
gonct distributed recompenses to their widows and orphans, 
and gave symptoms of his deep sorrow. 

Justice was administered in the name of the Cazonct and 
penalties were enforced according to the gravity of the 
crimes committed. Adulterers and thieves were sentenced to 
death and a like punishment was inflicted upon any one ap- 
propriating one of the Cazoncz’s women, this penalty being 
made extensive to the family and relations of the delinquent, 
as concealers of the crime; sorcerers had their mouths cut to 
pieces with knives and were trailed alive and stoned to death. 
Any serious fault of a cacique or other officer was punished 
by death from blows on the neck given with a club, his bo- 
dy being afterwards buried or given over to the voracity of 
the birds of préy. Habitual drunkenness of the son or brother 
of the Cazouce was expiated by death, the tutors or gover- 
nesses of the delinquents being subject to a similar penalty 
which in certain cases was proportioned to the fault by im- 
prisonment for a few days, by banishment, by prohibition 
from wearing the insignias af a warrior or by stripping the 
consort. 
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In their marriages the Tarascos performed various ceremo- 
nies, according to the rank of the contracting parties. At the 
matrimony of the daughter of the sovereign, a curztzecha priest 
officiated, assisted by other dignitaries. Many women accom- 
panied the princess, dressed out and adorned with ear-rings 
and necklaces, and carrying the jewels, baskets and trunks. 
The priest made the presentation of the bride, saying to the 
bridegroom, ‘here ts the lady sent to you by the king : I bring 
her to you; do not quarrel ; be good spouses ; bathe one another” 
and he then exhorted the princess in the following words: 
“ thou must give to eat to this man and make him his clothing 
and do not quarrel: be good spouses, and if any one should en- 
ter into your house give him clothing ; the king says that what- 
ever you may give, he gives to you.” Other exhortations follo- 
wed which were answered by the parties, conforming thereto. 

In the matrimonies of the grandees and nobles, a messenger 
sent by the father of the wooer demanded the daughter of 
any noble in marriage, who after many compliments and 
previously consulting the case with his wives, * gave his con- 
sent, manifesting the greatest amiability. To the request for 
marriage, followed the preparations for the wedding, by dress- 
ing the maiden, packing the household goods and chattels, 
collecting the cloth for the shirts of the husband and prepar- 
ing the hatchets for cutting the timber designed for the Cwes. 
Matters being thus arranged, the bride departed in company 
with her relations and by the other women, bearers of the 
jewels trunks and cotton, and on arriving at the house of the 
bridegroom, which was already prepared for her reception 
with the best of entertainment, the priest presented himself, 
saying ‘‘ 7his maiden is sent to you by such a person and ts 
his daughter: May the Gods grant that you speak the truth tn 
asking for her and that you may be good spouses and that you 
render her benefits” and then addressing himself to the woman, 
he spoke to her in these terms: See that thou art not found on 
the road speaking with any man, and that they seize thee and 
that then we give cause to be ill-spoken of in our homes; be 
what thou oughtest to be, as I have come to show thee the home 
that thou wilt have here and the habitation thou hast to form.” 


* This phrase shows that polygamy was permitted among the Tarascos, 
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Lastly he exhorted the man as follows: and thou, Sir, if thou 
shouldst note any act of adultery in thy wife, leave her quietly 
and send her to her house, without doing her harm, and with- 
out throwing the blame on any one but herself if she should 
be bad: this is so, May the Gods grant that thou mayst have 
understood me. The priests admonitions to the betrothed 
continued and the ceremony concluded with the banquet that 
had been prepared. 

The plebeians arranged their marriages through the inter- 
vention of their families and not that of the priests. The fa- 
ther of the maiden counselled his daughter, saying to her: 
“ Daughter, thou must not leave thy husband lying down at 
night, whilst thou goest elsewhere to commit adultery: see that 
thou art not bad, that thou dost not inflict this evil upon me, 
that tf thou art a bad omen thou wilt not live long: perhaps thy 
husband may enter the “cue” at vespers and thou alone seeketh 
thy death : remember that I did not do this ; that [1 am thy fa- 
ther ; that thou wilt make me shed tears, entangling me in thy 
gt Gk and not only will they kill thee but me also with 
thee; | 

Others married without the interference of their parents 
and some were united in fulfilment of the mutual promise of 


_their families. Relations married with each other and repu- 


diation was made a custom when the woman did not comply 
with her obligations or committed adultery. 

The foregoing lines serve to show that the Tarasca nation 
by its civil and political institutions, constituted a really civi- 
lized people, whilst it equally deserved the title of barbarous 
by its religious practices. 

To-day the descendants of this numerous people pay their — 
tribute like other races to the inflexible law of destiny. As it is 
intermingled and incorporated in populated places with the 
mixed race, it decreases remarkably, forgetting its traditions, 
its customs and its language; and it is only in the Western 
part of Michoacan and in some places in the centre and the 
South, that they preserve their primitive customs. 

The types I present in Plate IV, group 2 nd. belong to the 
Chilchota people to the South East of Zamora, a place where 
the Indians retain their customs in all their purity. The dress 
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of these Indians is composed of a woollen cassock called a 
gabardine, wide trowsers or ‘‘calzoneras” of cloth and leather, 
a woollen zarape or cloak called gutxchan, leather shoes with 
folds, lined with green or red morocco and a straw hat. The 
rich women wear cloth skirts and the poor people a coarse tex- 
ture woven by themselves; they use a shirt of white linen 
and a striped mantle or shawl, sometimes of different colors. 
Their trinkets consist of ear-rings of common metal or of gold 
or silver and coral or bead necklaces, with ribbons of colored 
worsted with which they adorn their hair and embroider their 
petticoats very prettily, and the guichguemel. When they 
marry they give the husband, as a wedding present, a waist— 
band exceedingly well made and a napkin. 

The present Tarascos have not lost the spirit of their pre- 
decessors, as they are proving daily in their contests in Mi- 
choacan, where the revolutions that now agitate that State 
would exist with difficulty without their help. More than fifty 
individuals at once have been seen to march to the place of 
execution and meet their death valiantly, solely for not be- 
traying a delinquent. 

The Tarascos, like all the Indian race in this particular, are 
extraordinarily fond of music, and the numerous orchestras 
they invent attract, attention, formed as they sometimes are 
of guitars of all dimensions and even ill constructed, but from 
whose.sounds a really remarkable harmony is produced, as also 
from other instruments similar to clarinets with which a like 
effect is produced. 

The Tarascos are extended all over the State of Michoa- 
can, in the Southern part of Guanajuato, in the valley of Ma- 
zamitla in Jalisco and in some places in Guerrero, and their 
number may well be estimated with very slight difference in 
200,000 individuals. 
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XI 


THE ZOQUE ~ MIXE FAMILY. 


THE Zoguez Indians inhabit the Western part of Chiapas, to 
the North of the Sierra Madre, a small portion of the South 
of Tabasco and the mountainous district where the towns 
of Chimalapa are situated in the State of Oaxaca, and the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Formerly they occupied a small 
tract of land on the borders of the territory of Tabasco, for- 
ming an independent nation and well populated, which was 
subjugated by Marin, during his expedition to Chiapas. Their 
capital was called Okcahuay and in Mexican Tecpantlan which 
signifies ‘the seat of palaces.” The remains of the habitations 
of the former Zoquez are still to be met with both in Oaxaca 
and Chiapas. 

Those who reside in the districts referred to and in some 
parts of Chiapas, principally in the towns of Tuxtla Gutierrez 
and Tapijulapa are of an athletic form and are easily distin- 
guished by the rare custom of shaving their heads all except- 
ing on the front part. (See group 3rd. Plate IV.) As the ge 
nerality of these Indians are of a docile character, but addict- — 
ed to spirituous drinks, they are employed in agricultural labor, 
particularly in the cultivation of maize, tobacco anid delicious 
oranges; their manufactures consisting of articles made from 
“pita” (the filaments of the agave) and ixtle and are much 
esteemed. The J@ves are found in the Eastern part of the 
State of Oaxaca where the ratige of mountains knowii as the 
‘Sierra de los Mixes,” rises between the districts of Yautepec, 


Tlacolula, Villa Alta and Tehuantepec, Quetzaltepec and 
Atitlan, 
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They formerly composed a numerous tribe, but are now 
extremely reduced. These natives, as I have already had 
_ occasion to mention, embraced christianity, but without aban- 
donig their former creeds. They are superstitious and secretly 
exercise some ancient religious practices, by sacrificing birds 
and other animals to some of their deities. 

The Mixes like the Zogues are addicted to fermented liquors 
and occupy themselves by preference in the labors of the 
fields, cultivating in their rich lands, watered by the streams 
of the Coatzacoalcos, maize, beans, rice and plantains. They 
are strong, courageous and warlike, qualities that characte- 
rized their ancestors, who were never conquered by the Me- 
xicans and Zapotecas, notwithstanding the numerical supe- 
riority of these two nations. Their ferocious instincts and their 
inclination to eat human flesh and to encourage rebellion for 
this purpose, have disappeared, even although their actual 
civilization and morality leave much to be wished for. 

The zoque-mtxe family numbers 47,600 individuals, namely 
21,600 zoques and 26,000 Mixes. 


rade 


THE TOTONACA FAMILY. 


THE Totonacas extended from the Sierra of Huachinango, 
North of the State of Puebla to the Gulf coast, comprising a 
zone of the State of Vera Cruz between the river of Chacha- 
lacas and that of Cazones and limited by the country of the 
Huastecos, on the North. x 
According to Torquemada, the Totonacos arrived at Ana- 
huac before the Chichimecas, coming from the same direction, 
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(the North) divided into twenty bands or,families.. The first 
place where they were established was at Teotihuacan, and 
there, according to their statement, they constructed two 
famous temples dedicated to the Sun and the Moon, the ruins 
of which still exist ; but according to other accounts, these 
were not their work but that of the Olmecas, and were after- 
wards rebuilt by the Toltecas. From Teotihuacan they passed 
to Tenamitic and from thence to the places where they still 
remain. The capital of the Totonacos was Mixquihuacan, and 
they had besides, many well populated cities, such as Cem- 
poala on the Gulf coast, the first that was trodden by the 
Spaniards : 

They were governed by kings whose names were 

Umeacatl. | 

Xatonton. 

Tenitztli. 

Panin. 

Nahuacatl. 

Ithualtzintecuhtli. 

Tlaixchuatenitztli. 

Catoxcati. 

Nahuacatl and Ixcahauitl. 

The first of these kings was the one that the Totonacos 
brought as their chief from the Northern countries and who 
reigned in peace, but during his period a terrible famine and 
plague came and destroyed the greater part of the population. 

In the time of the second king, the Chichimecas arrived 
and established themselves at Nepecalco, six leagues from 
the Totonaco capital. 

During the other three reigns, the greatest peace was pre- 
served and nothing remarkable occurred ; but Ithualtzinte- 
cuhtli had a war with those of Tecpanquimichtlan, in which 
he was the conqueror and left his enemies severely chastised. 

The 7th and 8th kings governed in peace, the latter leaving 
the kingdom divided between his two sons Nahuactl, and 
Ixcahuitl], who shortly afterwards quarrelled and the people 
being severed in bands, a struggle commenced, which result- 
ed in the kings absenting themselves...Observing this, the 
Chichimecas charged down upon the Totonacos, and the lat- 
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ter being conquered were placed under the command of a 
chief of the other nation called Xihuitlpopoca, who was suc- 
ceeded by Motecuhzuma and Quauhtlaebana. 

Later on the province of the Totonacos was conquered by 
the Mexicans, whose tributaries they had been on the arrival 
of the Spaniards, which circumstance caused the first named 
to unite with Cortés in making war against Moctezuma.” 

As regards religion adds Pimentel, it appears that they 
adopted that of the Mexicans with its horrible human sactri- 
fices : every three years they immolated three children whose 
blood mixed witha certain gum, they preserved as something 
sacred. Notwithstanding, in a high mountain there was a 
celebrated temple dedicated to the Goddess of harvests, who 
as we have said, did not require sacrifices of men but of ani- 
mals. It is remarkable, according to Torquemada that the 
Totonacos practised circumcision. 

The etymology of the word Zotonaca adopted by Busch- 
man, in his work ‘‘ The names of Aztec places,” is not exact, 
as this author adopted it as stated by D. Francisco Domin- 
guez, saying ‘‘Totonaca signifies to the letter three hearts 
in one sense and three beehives in another,” as Z¢ofo means 
three and zaca heart. Notwithstanding, this literal traslation 
does not define the meaning the word should express, which 
has evidently been take in a metaphorical sense. It is a fact 
that the number three appears to have had something myste- 
rious about it among the Totonacos, as they not only applied 
it to their language, but also as we have seen, every three 
years they made a solemn sacrifice of three children. 

In my excursion to the Sierra of Huauchinango, I had an 
opportunity of observing the habits and customs of the actual 
Totonacos, which I make known in the following lines: 

The Huauchinangos are of medium stature, strong and 
well formed; their hair is long, black and glossy and their 
complexion dark. Their appearance, looking at the profile 
of the face, is distinguished from that of the other natives 
known in the country, as much as it assimilates with that of 
the inhabitants of some of the Asiatic regions. With respect 
to their costume, all the Huauchinangos dress exactly alike, 
using white and wide trowsers folded nearly up to the knees, 
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a blue woollen ‘“coton” or shirt, a handkerchief used as a 
cravat and a hat made from the palm-leaf. Simple and moral 
in their customs, if they know any vice it is only that of in- 
toxication. / 

The Totonacos, of a better and more docile character than 
the Mexicans, from Xico and beyond there, are of a yellower 
complexion, which in my opinion proceeds from the elevat- 
-ed temperature in which they live as well as from the humid- 
ity of the soil and their proximity to the coasts. Their dress 
differs from that of the Huauchinangos in the tunic, the stuff 
of which is of a coffee—colored and white linen. 

The native women are extraordinarily clean in their per- 
sons and dress, the style of the latter being sometimes ele- 
gant. A narrow skirt called chzncue and a guichmequel taste- 
fully embroidered compose their attire. Their headdress is 
no less attractive ; they tie their long and jet—black hair with 
colored ribbons and bind their heads with their well—plaited 
braids. (See Plate V. group 2nd.) 

All those deceive themselves who pretend to know the 
indigenous race by the forbidding types that are seen in the 
large cities and their vicinities: the importance of this race, 
their real character, their habits and customs should be 
studied in the depths of the sierra, where people exist who 
are susceptible of the highest grade of civilization and where 
also may be known those who are incapable of acquiring it. 
The sierra of Huauchinango and the high sierra of Zacualti- 
pan display to us, people of a distinct race and diversity of 
character: the one distrustful but docile and the other equal- 
ly distrustful but moreover perfidious. In such a limited space 
of country two people are found of instincts and characters 
diametrically opposed to each other ; qualities that are found 
even-in. their respective languages, the one being sweet and 
harmonious and the other harsh and guttural: such are the 
Mexican and the Otomi of which I shall treat towards the end 
of this part of my work. . | 

The Huauchinangos are engaged in agriculture, in the fish- 
eries and in raising cattle: they cultivate sugar cane on the 
slopes of the mountains and make brown sugar and “aguar- 
diente.” (rum of the country.) - 
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It frequently happens that the traveller finds himself sur- 
prised, in the midst of his repose, by the natives who come 
to felicitate him, playing on their harps and other instruments, 
and accompanying the music with characteristic songs or 
executing pantomimic dances. The music, at times languid 
and sad and at others lively and inspiring, excites and charms 
the attention. They execute their dances gracefully and skil- 
fully ; the most curious and remarkable of all, known by the 
name of’the cegador, is performed by men. The master of ce- 
remonies carries a sprig of ‘“‘ojite” in his hand, larger than 
that of the others, with which he indicates the figures that 
are to be successively executed by the dancers, who are ar- 
ranged with symmetry, and at the first signal the dance com- 
mences, now composed of complicated pieces in which time 
is kept with the feet and again imitating the evolutions of 
the cegador, and lastly at a given sign from the director, they 
change attitudes and on meeting, touch each other with the 
shoulder, for the purpose of giving the body a revolving mo- 
vement, which obliges them, with a certain grace, to vary their 
position. The dance concludes at last by executing the same 
figure that is observed at the termination of quadrilles, but in 
a more graceful way, as they never fail to keep step with the 
music or to imitate the movements of the cegador. In some 
places on performing these evolutions they entwine ribbons 
of different colors, which each one carries in his hand and 
this gives a very pretty effect. 

In their public feasts, in their simulachres of battles, in 
their’games and even in their religious acts, these Indians 
preserve their ancient traditions, but the inveterate diffidence 
towards civilized persons, causes a certain reserve and fear 
in them. 

Such, in compendium, are the principal distinctive charac- 
teristics of these people who inhabit the most beautiful part 
of the Republic. 4 

According to my calculation, the number of the Totonacos 
reaches 85,000 individuals distributed over the States of Vera 
Cruz and Puebla. 
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MIXTECO-ZAPOTECO FAMILY. 


TuIs family is composed of the individuals who speak the 
following languages, the last two of doubtful classification ; 
Mixteco, Zapoteco, Chuchon, Popolaco, Cuitlateco, Chatino, 
Papabuco, Amusgo, Mazateco, Solteco and Chianteco. 

The Mixrtecos occupy a large extent of land, situated on the 
maritime littoral of the,Grand Pacific Ocean, stretching itself 
towards the interior of the country and embracing a great 
part of the State of Oaxaca, a fraction of the State of Pue- 
bla and the Eastern portion of the State of Guerrero. It is 
divided into two regions known by the names of the Upper 
and Lower Mixteca. The first is composed of the mountain- 
ous range and the second of the plains adjoining the coast. 
According to the chronicles of the Mixteca nation, the place 
they proceeded from is unknown, it being simply ascertained 
that on their immigration by the Panuco river, they went to 
Tula and that having found this part well populated, they 
continued on to Cholula, where they were perfectly well recei- 
ved by the natives who related themselves to them ; their first 
Captain being a Mixteco. After a long residence at this place, 
they commenced populating the broken territory of the Mix- 
teca, whose asperities presented a natural barrier for their 
defense against their enemies or persecutors, as is inferred 
from the account of Father Burgoa. To the asperities of the 
soil they owed, in a great part, their victories over the Me- 
xicans sent against them by Moctezuma. It is stated that 
Tilantongo was the Court of the king of the Mixtecos and that 
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near to this frontier town, in Achutla, which is towards the 
West, there was a temple raised to their first Deity, to which 
many pilgrims came from very distant parts. 

Another sanctuary, the residence of the high priest, exist- 
ed in Yanhuitlan, and it was here that aged persons and wo- 
men came to pray and make their offerings, who from fatigue 
and debility or from coming from far-off lands, were not able 
to scale the sharp ascents of Achutla. 

The Mixtecos, in their historical annals, traced their lineage 
and descent by means of hieroglyphic paintings and charac- 
ters on the bark of trees and on prepared skins, and it is as- 
serted that in these inscriptions they chronicled the deluge 
of the world and the genealogy and biography of their fore- 
‘fathers and of the patriarchs. The perfect age adopted was 
52 years, as in the Toltec century, that period being divided 
into other four of 13 years each, which they made to corres- 
pond respectively to the four cardenal points, attributing a 
prosperous time to some seasons and a disastrous one to 
others. . 

The period pertaining to the East was fertile and healthy ; 
that to the North, variable: backward for the harvests, but 
propitious for the generation and increase of the population, 
that of the West ; and lastly adverse and the origin of all evils, 
that of the South. Their year commenced approximately 
about the Spring equinox and consisted of 18 months of 20 
days, and another month more of 5 days, which was made 6 
every four years, and which was called “‘menguado” (dimi- 
nished). 

The Mixtecos, who were almost naked, did not use any 
thing more than an apron, not to offend delicacy, and more 
sociable than the chontales, they joined together in clans 
under the immediate command of four caciques, distributed 
over the districts pointed out by the four cardinal points. 

The whole number of the Mixtecos reaches 220,000. 

The origin of the arrogant Zafoteca nation has remained 
enveloped in obscurity. History has simply gathered some 
data relating to the former members of this family, whose tim- 
bres of grandeur were ciphered in their antiguity, in their war- 
like instincts and in their strengh of spirit, believing that they 
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proceeded from lions and other wild beasts, from lofty trees 
or from immense rocks, as appeared from their pictures. 

As the Emperor Moctezuma was desirous of extending the 
dominions of his vast empire, still more, he undertook the 
conquest of the Mixteco nation, with the view of leading to 
that of the Zapotecos, but his intentiorfs having been frus- 
trated by the heroic resistance of the Mixtecos, his caciques 
decided upon a direct invasion against the Zapotecos, and 
the Mexican armies took the road by Teotitlan, without touch- 
ing the Mixteco possessions. - 

This measure was completely successful, as it aHdwed the 
Mexicans to penetrate into the territory of the Zapotecos and 
continue their route to Tehuantepec, with the view of extend- 
ing their conquests towards the East. Whether it was from 
want of elements to repel the Mexican invasion or from 
strategic considerations, he opposed only a slight resistance. 
When the Mexicans were in possession of Tehuantepec, the 
Mixteco and Zapoteco kings forrfied an alliance, and uniting 
their forces, they charged upon the Mexicans, the first of 
these kings recovering his lost possessions. From the differ- 
ences occurring between the two sovereigns during the expe- 
dition, there arose an enmity on the part of the Mixteco king 
who was desirous of domineering over his enemy’s country, 
which he carried into effect by taking possession of various 
places and blocking up the population of Zachila. The king 
of the Zapotecos retired with his court to a small mountain 
called “the teat of Maria Sanchez.” In this state both kings 
were found, when they were surprised by the Spanish invasion, 

The Zapotecos as well as the Mixtecos were intelligent 
and industrious: they cultivated maize, fruit and cocoa, which 
besides game, served as their nutriment. The ruins which are 
met with in the neighbourhood of Teotitlan del Valle, prove 
the grandeur of these nations. Mitla or Liobaa, (in the Zapo- 
teco language, place of rest) was the sanctuary of their Gods, 
the palace of the high priest and the crypt of the kings, the 
building being divided into various compartments. It was 
there where the Zapotecos dissented from their culture by their 
barbarous and inhuman sacrifices, and where they display- 
ed the greatest magnificence in the interment of their kings. 
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These palaces have always caused the admiration of travel- 
lets by the beautiful style of their decoration and construc- 
tion, six monolith columns without either base or capitl 
being especially remarkable, so much so that Baron de Hum- 
boldt believed them to be the only ones in the New World. 
Sahagun says that among the ruins of the city of Tula, there 
might be seen at one time some columns in the figure of a 
sake that had the head for the base and the tail for the ca- 
pital. In my last expedition to this town, guided by the most 
lively desire of investigating objects so useful towards acqui- 
ring a knowledge of historical facts, I discovered three blocks 
of a column, artistically sculptured, in which the correctness 
of style and good taste of the design were admirable: these 
blocks were made to be adjusted to each other in such a way 
that they would give the greatest solidity to the column when 
raised. These three masses measure: the first o™ 63, the se- 
cond o™ 56 and the third 1™ 20 and the diameter of the three 
o™ 83. Besides these masses and other curious objects, I found 
buried in an eminence that had been the seat of ancient Tol- 


lan, three monolith basaltic blocks of 2" 60 in height by 1™ 


o in diameter. Among these blocks, perfectly well finished, 
some double columns are distinguished, with their oblique 
bases towards the front and their capitals terminating in two 
circles, intended for the volutes of an Ionic capital. Symme- 
trically placed in both blocks are seen four ¢/apiliis or orna~ 
ments in the shape of a bow or knot, of which, it is likely that 
each one may represent the period of thirteen years and the 
four together the Tloltec age or century. 

The Zapotecas, according to an article of the Mexican Dic- 
tionary of History and Geography, compose the greater part 
of the population of the Southern part of the Isthmus, and are 
without Comparison, superior to the other Indians. The heal- 
thiness of the climate, the extraordinary fertility of the soil 
and the variety and richness of its productions, contribute 
towards the happiness of the inhabitants, who, since the most 
remote period of their history, have been distinguished for 
their progress in civilization. * 





* Clavijero remarks that “they were civilized and industrious; that they had their laws, that they 
exercised the arts of the Mexicans, they had the same mode of computing time and the same paint- 
ings to perpetuate the recollection cf events, in which were represented the creation of the world 
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Even in the days of the conquest, their acquaintance with 
mechanical arts was not at all scanty, and their well fortified 
towns did not fail to excite the admiration and awaken the 
jealousy of the old kings of Anahuac. Bernal Diaz on refer- 
ring to the labors of the expedition to Tehuantepec in 1522, 
says: ‘When he saw the quantity of gold the inhabitants 
possessed, he ordered them to make him a pair of spurs of 
the best quality, giving them as a pattern one of his own, and 
indeed they proved very good.” 

The Indians of Tehuantepec display more than middling 
qualities and are intelligent, docile and vigorous: their ap- 
pearance is remarkable for the symmetry of their forms, the 
singularity of their features and the energy and sprightliness 
of their character. The women are ofa delicate figure, volup- 
tuous and exceedingly lively: they are noted for the exqui- 
site grace of their walk, their pleasing expression and their 
love for showy dresses; they are intriguing and of licentious 
customs, but are sober and laborious. Many of them manufac- 
ture textures of silk and cotton which are unequalled in Me- 
xico. The inhabitatns of the town of Tehuantepec employ 
themselves in different occupations, and the shops of the car- 
penters, silversmiths, tanners, harnessmakers and bakers give 
a lively appearance to the place. The quantity of soap made 
there is very considerable and the exportation of prepared 
deer skins forms a very lucrative branch of trade. 

The Indians of Juchitan, although less numerous than those 
of Tehuantepec, compose a very important part of the inha- 
bitants of the Isthmus, for their superiority in everything to 
the others. They are daring, independent, industrious and 
sober, they have considerable strength and a high degree of 
capacity, and the usefulness of their services as journeymen in 
construction works or as laborers in the field, is not to be. 
doubted. Their appearance is less agreeable than that of those 
of Tehuantepec, and their disposition not so docile ; a circums- 
tance that may be attributed to their impatient character and 
their knowledge of the state of physical and mental degrada- 
tion in which they find themselves. 
the universal deluge and the confusion of tongues, although all mixed with fictions. The Zapotecos 
have been the most industrious of the people of New Spain, since the conquest: whilst there was a 


trade in silks, they cultivated the silk-worm, and it is to their labor that is owing all the cochineal 
imported into Europe, proceeding from Mexico from many years back up to the present time. 
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The number of these Indians who are extended over the 
central region of the territory of Oaxaca reaches 239,600 dis- 
tributed in the following manner. 


Principal Zapotecos . . 120,000 Valley of Oaxaca, Etla, Zumatlan 
; Ejutla, Tlacolula and Ocotlan. 
Nexitza Zapotecos. . . 40,000 Sierra of Villa Alta to the North 
East of Oaxaca. 
Zapotecos Serranos of . Sierra de Ixtlan, to the North East 
Estepepins he 1 270K, 32,000 of Oaxaca. 
Zapotecos Serranos of . West of Oaxaca and South of Vi- 
Gajonesiir rs SAF: 10, 600 lla Alta. 
Zapotecos Serranos of. | South of Ejutla and the al 
Miahuatlan:. 91) 415 e.27,000% 
Zapotecos of Tehuantepec 10,000 In the Isthmus. 
239,600 


The Popolocos occupy different districts, such as the South 
of the State of Puebla, the District of Acatlan, the North of 
Oaxaca, the District of Coixtlahuaca, where they are known 
by the name of Cochos, the East of Guerrero, the District of 
Tlapa, by the name of 7/apanecos ; in Michoacan by that of 
Tecos, and in Guatemala by that of Populacas and formerly 
Lopes. 

Their number ascends to 34,700 individuals. 

Sefior Pimentel separates the Pofolacos from the C. huchones, 
stating that both belong to the Mixteco—Zapoteco family. 

The Cuzcatecos appertain to the Mixtecos, are found at 
Cuicatlan to the North of Oaxaca, and consist of 10,000 in- 
dividuals. 

The Chatinos, a part of the Mixteca family, inhabit the re- 
gion to the South of the capital, limited to the towns of Elo- 
tepec, Ixtayutla, Yola, Yuchatengo and the coast, and are 
composed of 8,000 individuals. 

The Papabucos, a part of the Mixteca family, inhabit the 
town of Elotepec, and District of Zimatlan with 400 indi- 
viduals. 

The Amusgos are found in the South Eastern part of the 
State of Guerrero, in the District of Ometepec, on the con- 
fines of Oaxaca: they are also found in the latter State, border- 
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ing with the former in the parishes of San Pedro de los Amus- 
gos, San Francisco Soyultepec and Cacahuaxtepec. ‘Their 
number is 12,600. 

The Mazatecos reside in the region to the North of Oaxaca, 
between the rivers Tonto and Quiotepec ; they count 28,000. 

The Soltecos are met with amongst the Chatinos, but in the 
last report from Oaxaca, the Solteco language does not appear 
as existing. 

The Chinantecos are extended to the North of the Zapote- 
cos and the Sierra of Villa Alta, to the number of 12,000. 

According to Sefior Pimentel work, the classification of 
these last is doubtful. 

Summary of the Mixteco— Zapoteca faintihy 
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THE MATLATZINCA OR PIRINDA FAMILY. 


THE Pirindas or Matlanzincas who formerly inhabited the 
valley of Toluca and were the founders of that city, have al- 
most completely disappeared, some few individuals only be- 
ing met with as the remains of that nation in the town of 
Charo in the State of Michoacan. According to Sefior Oroz- 
co y Berra and from the original data in my possession, for 
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which Iam indebted to the three rectors of the Archbishop’s 
palace of Mexico, it appears that there still exist Matlangin- 
cas, speaking their own language in the the towns of San 
Martin and Santa Cruz, in the District of Temascaltepec of 
the Valley, in San Juan Azinco in the District of Ocuila; in 
San Mateo Mexicalzinco in that of Calimaya andin San Ma- 
teo of Temascaltepec. 

The Matlatzincas “says Clavijero,” formed a considerable 
state in the fertile valley of Toluca, and although the fame 
of their bravery might have been formerly great, they were, 
notwithstanding, subjected by King Axayactl, to the crown 
of Mexico. 

According to Basalenque the Matlatzincas of Charo were 
originaries of Toluca and left their country in order to aid in 
a war against the people of Michoacan, locating themselves 
from Indaparapeo to Tiripitio, which was the centre of the 
kingdom, for which they were called pzrzxdas or rather pirin- 
tas, which in the ‘“‘tarasca” language signifies those of the 
middle. 

Matlatzinco is a Mexican word which signifies place of nets 
‘‘as it is composed of matlata” a net and the particle ‘ tzin- 
co” which means diminution. 

The number of the Matlatzincos reaches 4,460 individuals. 


XV 


MAYA FAMILY. 


This large family, whose number has decreased notably 
owing to the disastrous wars of casts, inhabits the peninsula 
of Yucatan, and extends itself with its divers languages over 
Tabasco, Chiapas and Guatemala and is also found in the 
Northern part of Veracruz, called the Huasteca, as appears by 
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the classification of indigenous languages by Francisco Pi- 
mentel. In the peninsula of Yucatan they are found in two 
groups: that of the pacific Indians in the Southern regions, 
where they are incorporated with the other races in the towns 
and haciendas, and that of the insurrectionary Indians in the 
Eastern parts, the principal location of the latter being in 
Chan-—Santa Cruz. 

The Punctunc Indians are found in the vicinity of Palenque, 
in the State of Chiapas. 

The Lacandones are in the Eastern portion of the same state, 
extending themselves to Guatemala and occupying them- 
selves preferentially in hunting, fishing and the cultivation 
of maize and tobaco. They use bows and arrows which they 
manage with dexterity, their dress being composed of a shirt 
or jacket of “manta” (cotton domestics ) which reaches half 
way to the knee, and of a band of raw silk, dyed a red color. 
Obliged to traverse through the woods, they use no hat, and 
are frequently found to be bald from the loss of their long 
hair, torn away little by little, by the dense brambles and 
briers in the bushy places into which they penetrate. The 
women wear folded skirts and Auzpzllz. 

The Lacandones smoke tobacco and are not fond of fer- 
mented liquors. They trade in tobacco, vegetable wax, honey 
and the skins of the animals they hunt, receiving in exchange 
glass beads, hatchets and salt which the natives of Chiapas 
take them; they live in clans without knowing any form of 
government or system of religion, and only by their gestures 
is it supposed that they tribute adoration to the Sun. 

The Petenes or Peten—ttzaez in the Southern part of Yuca- 
tan, inhabit the neighbourhood of the lake Peten—Ixta. 

The Chanabales, Comitecos and Focolobales are extended 
over Zapaluta, Comitan and Chicomucelo in Chiapas. 
The Choles or Mopanes form a tribe that has been establish- 
ed since a very remote period in the Eastern part of Chiapas 

and in Verapaz in Guatemala. 

The Chortis or Chortes are found on the borders of Monta- 
gina in Guatemala. 

The Cakchis, Caichis, Cachis or Cakgis, in Guatemala. 

The Jxils or Jetl’s in the same Republic. 
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The Coxoh in the same Republic. 

The Quiches or Utlatecos in Chiapas and Guatemala. The 
former kingdom of Quiché was the most powerful and civili- 
zed of Guatemala, as is testified by the ruins of a city of the 
first order, Utlatan, which rivalled with the palaces of Moc- 
tezuma and the Incas. Their capital was Ralimamet or Tec- 
pancuauhtemalan. They understood hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions and accustomed human sacrifices. 

The Zutuchil, Zutugil, Atitecas and Zacapulas inhabited 
Guatemala. 

The Cachiqueles or Cachiquiles, also in Guatemala. 

The Zzotztles, Zotztles, Tztnantecos or Cinantecos dwelt in 
the Northern, Central and Southern districts of Chiapas. The 
city of Tzinacantlan (habitation of bats) was the capital of 
the Quelenes and afterwards of the JZ zotzzles, whose descen- 
dants and especially those of the town of Chamula are strong, 
of a domineering character and ably disposed to the arts, 
whereby they exercise several trades advantageously: they 
are gardeners, tanners, shoemakers, lime-+burners, stone-— 
masons, carpenters and manufacturers of harps, violins and 
guitars, all instruments highly appreciated for their superior 
construction (Plate 8, group 1*). 

The Zzendales or Zendales exist in many parts of Chiapas 
(Plate 8, group 1*.) 

The Mames or Memes, Zaklohpakap are found in Tapachu- 
la, in Chiapas and in Guatemala. The Mames composed a 
powerful State in Guatemala, that extended over Quetzalte- 
nango, Huehuetenango and Soconusco in Chiapas and at 
other places in Guatemala and San Salvador. The ancient 
Mames of Soconusco governed independently until the mo- 
ment of their being conquered by the Olmecas, who, without 
doubt, were of that nation to which Ixtilzochitl attributed 
the construction of the pyramid of Cholula, previous to the 
Toltecas. To free themselves from the yoke of the Olmecas 
the Mames immigrated to other parts, removing as far as Ni- 
caragua: those who remained at Soconusco, suffered another 
invasion from the Toltecas, who conquered them, an event ; 
which doubtless ocurred at the period of the destruction and 
dispersion of that people. The Toltecas, united to the Mames, 
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sustained various wars with their neighbours the Kiclies, un- 
til being defeated by the king Kikab II, they found them- 
selves obliged to hide in the woods. 

Later on, Ahuixotl, the 18" king of Mexico, carried his 
conquests as far as Guatemala; Soconusco from that date re- 
maining subject to the Mexican Empire. 

The Atchis or Atches inhabited Guatemala. 

The Huastecos with their dialects, in the region comprising 
the Northern part of Veracruz and the South East of San 
Luis, limited by the Gulf coasts from the bar of Tuxpan to 
that of Tampico. The origin of the Huastecos, like that of 
the other indigenous races is doubtful. On the arrival of the 
Spaniards they inhabited, independently of the kingdom of 
Texcoco and the empire of Mexico, the places situated on 
the frontiers of these two nations. Huvaxtlan signifies a place 
where Auaxt abounds, a fruit known by the name of uaze. 

The Haittianos, Quizquejas or Ttis with their affinities the 
Cubanos, Boriquas and Famaicas were residents of the An- 
tilles. 

According to the chronicler Herrera, the former inhabi- 
tants of Yucatan related that their ancestors had come from 
the East, and others relying with more or less certainty on 
the classification of languages and in the identity of ancient 
monuments revealed by various ruins, imagine to have dis- 
covered an immigration from the West and the traces of this 
peregrination in the ruins of Comalcalco in Tabasco. In the 
peninsula of Yucatan, these pyramids are again observed, 
with the small hillocks called cwes, with the singular circums- 
tance of their being hollow, in like manner to what is noticed 
in the pyramid of the Moon at Teohotihuacan, it being also 
remarked that in the cwe at Yucatan, explored by Mr. Ste- 
phens, the interior compartments were distinct. | 


The Mayas having united under the command of a mo- 


narch, formed a vast empire, whose capital was the city of 
Mayapan, and which was afterwards divided into various 
States governed by special rulers. The Aztecs designated the 
positions occupied by the Mayas and the natives of Tabasco 
by the name of Oxohualcos, which means “independent pro- 
vinces. ” : 
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Torquemada states that the Mayas inhabited the kingdom 
of Yucatan, which covered an extent of more than three hun- 
dred leagues, and that it was well populated and administered 
by individual authorities. They were ruled by good laws and 
customs ; they enjoyed peace and justice, which is an argu- 
ment that favors their good government, and he attributes 
this particularly to their all speaking the same language, and 
is not a little surprised that'so many people and so extended 
over a place of so many leagues, should understand with each 
other in the same dialect. 

Yucatan was discovered by Francisco Fernandez de Cor- 
dova in 1517 and was conquered by Captain Francisco de 
Montejo in 1527. The multitude of stone buildings and tem- 
ples which the Spaniards met with and the celebrated ruins 
of palaces which have caused the admiration of intelligent 
travellers, demonstrate the highly advanced state of civili- 
zation of a people whose origin is entirely unknown. 

The Mayas understood hieroglyphic inscriptions and com- 
puted time in in the same way as the Mexicans. Their des- 
cendants have now forgotten this knowledge and limit them- 
selves to regulate time by the movement of the stars. Agri- 
culture is their principal calling and they dedicate themselves 
particularly to growing maize, subjecting themselves to the 
system of their ancestors. They are also engaged in the man- 
ufacture of sacks, hammocks and cordage of henequen and in 
making straw hats. Their ordinary food consists of boiled 
vegetables seasoned with salt, “chile” or pepper, and some- 
times with orange or lemon juice. At their feasts they have 
an abundance of game, which they roast underground, 
after being previously heated according to the method gene- 
rally adopted throughout the country. This dish is known by 
the name of darbacoa. They frequently intoxicate themselves 
with ‘‘aguardiente” and “pitarilla,” which is a drink made 
from an infusion of the peel ofa plant called dalché, sweetened 
with honey. 

Timid, crafty and mistrustful they attack their enemies 
with superior numbers, and after a defeat scatter themselves 
in the depths of the thickets to meet again at some place 
previously designated. They are good marksmen and manage 
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the “machete” (a species of cutlass) with dexterity. A hut 
built of sticks covered with mud, with its roof made of guano 
or turf, some common hammocks and a few utensils of abso- 
lute necessity for domestic use, is all that is required by a 
family of the Maya Indians. Music, which preserves its tradi- 
tional rhythm and of which a sample is given at the end of 
this work, and dancing, form the constant manifestation of 
their rejoicings. They accompany their characteristic sonnets 
with the harsh tones of a small flute, with those of a turtle’s 
shell beaten by a deer’s horn and by those ofa “‘7zfote” a 
wooden instrument of cylindrical shape and hollow, of about 
one yard in length and one third in diameter, diminished and 
completely open at its foot and perforated in the upper part, 
forming two small languets or plates that vibrate on being 
struck by two small wooden balls, producing a confused 
sound. This instrument under the name of feponaxtle is very 
general among the Mexican natives. 

Like to all the Indian races of Mexico, the Mayas are ido- 
laters, preferring to devote their principal acts of worship to 
images of the Saints than to the Supreme Being. They are 
under the impression that the souls of those who die return 
to this world, and in order that they should not lose their 
way, they mark the road from the burial place to their home, 
with lime. | 

Their belief in witches and ghosts increases their errors: 
they fear Baldm, the Lord of the fields, to such a degree that 
they do not commence their agricultural labors, before first 
venerating this ideal being with incense. At times this spec- 
tre is a woman who, in the costume of the ‘‘mestizas” and 
wearing in her hair the fruit ofa plant called sachextabay, flies 
away or approaches, hastens or retards her steps, disappears 
or allows herself to be reached, if the one who follows her isa 
lover ; who at last loses his senses, his fascination arriving to 
such a degree that he is seized with fever on finding his illu- 
sion destroyed and on embracing within his arms a figure full 
of thorns, with the feet as thin as those ofa fowl, in place of 
the enchanting “‘mestiza.” At other times it is a giant who 
haunts the towns at midnight and places his feet on each of 
the side walks to prevent any one from passing, and if any 
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careless passenger should take the middle path, he closes 
his legs and crushes him. Lastly other phantoms continually 
disturb them and terrify them with noises. 

The dress of the Maya Indians consists of a white cotton 
shirt falling outside of the drawers which are wide and reach 
down to the knee, a handkerchief, a straw hat and sandals 
with leathern soles, tied with henequen strings. When they 
are at work in the field they undress themselves and only 
wear a “‘pampanilla” or covering to screen their nakedness, 
which they call 4uz¢, made of a piece of cotton cloth around 
the waist, the ends of which pass between the thighs and are 
again tied at the waist. 

The Indian women, inside their houses, only use fustian or 
' a white cotton skirt, reaching from the waist to the knee; 
their personal cleanliness is remarkable, as they consider it 
irrational not to bathe themselves every day. When they 
visit the towns they cover their heads with a white cotton 
garment or perhaps with a red handkerchief, whose ends fall 
over the shoulders, and change their dress toa “huipilli” and 
fustian embroidered white colored thread. 

The Indian women are generally sober, economical, hospi- 
table and well disposed to work for the purpose of helping 
their husbands, but on the other hand are very vindictive ; so 
much so that they never forget an offense as long as they 
remain without avenging it. Their domestic labors are redu- 
ced to grinding maize, making ¢ortzllas (pancakes), azole 
(gruel) and pozole, washing, sowing and spinning and weav- 
ing ordinary cotton stuffs. 

The Indians of Yucatan are robust and of a little more 
than medium stature, they are round-—faced, their hair is 
black, straight and thick and they have little or no beard. 
Their forehead is low, the eyes bright and expressive, the 
cheek bones projecting, the mouth regular, the lips thin and 
with splendid teeth: the neck is thick and the breast and 
shoulders broad ; the arms, thighs and legs strong and mus- 
cular ; the color of their skin is copperish and becomes dark- 
er by constant exposure to the sun; in the women it is much 
clearer. Among the latter there are many ofa pretty appear- 
ance, well formed and witha graceful walk and a sweet voice ; 
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but the rude and habitual labors to which they dedicate them- 
selves from childhood, soon cause their attractiveness to fade. 

These are some of the most characteristic traits of the In- 
dians of Yucatan, who by their uninterrupted insurrections 
have devastated their beautiful and opulent country. 

The reports that I have consulted and very particularly 
those that were furnished me by D. Santiago Mendez, who 
was the Governor of Yucatan, have allowed me to give these 
statements regarding the race referred to. 

In the numerical part, I shall limit myself solely to the 
people of this family that belong to the Mexican Republic. 

Maya Indians of Yucatan, 


Comprising Chiapas and Tabasco. . . 268,000 
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CHONTAL FAMILY. 


THE Chontal Indians inhabit the State of Tabasco principal- 
ly, and in a scarce number Guerrero, Oaxaca, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. Formerly they were distinguished by their fero- 
city, but their character being modified with the process of 
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time, they have lost theit barbarous instincts, although they 
have advanced but little in the road of civilization. They are 
brave, of a robust constitution and in general indolent, and 
are satisfied by laboring to obtain a little maize, cocoa, to- 
bacco and aguardiente to fill their requirements. Their reli- 
gious ceremonies and particularly those of the festivities of 
the Santa Cruz, serve rather as a pretext for dissoluteness 
than as a commemoration of the services celebrated by the 
Catholic church. On these occasions the women prepare the 
chorote and the men collect bees—wax and honey and kill an 
ox or a lizard on the day they make their candles. They 
commence the festivity by all proceeding to the church, 
_ carrying the offerings they are about to render the Saint of 
their devotion, these consisting in large baskets filled with 
parboiled trout and rations of meat, and in 25 or 30 jars of 
chorote or posole, a beverage made of ground maize, prepared 
and boiled in water. On presenting the offering, they pray 
to the Saint to restore health to those who are sick ; to fatten 
some domestic animal; to deliver them from the bites of 
snakes and from all other evils, or again to multiply their 
crops. They offer the provisions to the Saint, in order that 
he may eat of the substance, whilst it is they who finish by 
profiting thereby and drinking to satiety the Jdalché, a fer- 
mented beverage made from the juice of the sugar—cane, 
burnt corn and molasses, and winding up by dancing their fa- 
vorite pantomimic dances in the church itself, such as the ca- 
ballito (little horse) the pelicano: (the pelican) the gzganze 
(the»giant) and Saint Michael, dressed in the old Spanish 
fashion, with blue stockings, shoes with cascabels, knee—bree- 
ches with motley—colored fringes and a handkerchief tied 
round the neck; this grotesque figure being completed by the 
hideous wooden masks that covered the face. 

The Chontals are fanatic and superstitious to the degree 
of attributing their infirmities to witchcraft; and apply the 
remedies that are prescribed to them by their quack doctors 
who are practically ‘acquainted with the properties and. vir- 
tues of certain herbs and roots: they also believe in the trans- 
migration of souls into the bodies of animals. 
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The Indians were domineered by the Spaniards more by 
the force of persuasion than by that of arms. 

To day, they may be numbered in all.at 30,000 individual 
_ See the Chontal types in Plate 8, group 2" 
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LANGUAGES ORIGINATING FROM NICARAGUA. 


The AHuaves, called by some Huazontecos, according to Pi- 
mentel, proceed from Nicaragua and occupy the narrow strips 
of land that are left free by the large lakes ( “albuferas” ) to 
the South of the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and inhabit the 
places called Santa Maria del Mar, San Mateo del Mar, San 
Francisco del Mar, San Dionisio del Mar and Ixhuatan; their 
number ascends to 3,000 individuals who live divided into 
four factions and in the most complete anarchy as pee 
local interests. 2uOo! 

The strifes they maintained between themselves or against 
their neighbours, decided them to emigrate from their native 
country, to launch upon the sea in frail barks and to navigate 
along the coasts in the direction of Tehuantepec, of whose 
plains they took possession and extended themselves to the 
foot of the cordillera, but not without overcoming the Mixes 
who were the owners of the land and obliging them to seek 
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refuge in the depths of the mountainous ranges. The Huave 
settlers being first conquered by the hosts of Moctezuma and 
afterwards reduced by the Mixtecos and Zapotecos united, 
circumscribed their lands to the narrowest limits. 

In the work entitled ‘‘Reconnoisance of Tehuantepec, 
1844,” the following notices appear : 

“The “uaves differ in their appearance from the other in- 
habitants of the State of Oaxaca, being generally robust and 
well formed. They habitually go very nearly naked and their 
occupations are reduced to the fishery in which they doa con- 
siderable trade. The Chzapanecos also natives of Nicaragua, 
as results from the comparison of their language with others 
_ of that Republic, have'so mixed themselves with the so-cal- 
led Ladinos of Chiapas that they have caused their habits, 
their customs and their dialect to disappear.” 

Clavijero expresses ‘himself in: es following terms regard- 
ing this tribe: 

The Chiapanecos, if we are to give credit to their Granii tions, 
were the first populators of the: New World. They said that 
Votan, the grandson of that venerable old man who built the 
great bark to save himself and his family from the Deluge, 
and one of those who undertook the work of the grand edifice 
which was: made to reach to heaven, went by express com- 
mand of the Lord to populatethat land. They said, also, 
thatthe first populators had come from Northern parts and 
when they arrived at Soconusco, they separated, some going 
- to inhabit the mien “a thi pe annie maar remaining in 
Chiapas. i 

. This nation, as alntid “et some ialsi Sueredzsce] was not govern- 
ed by a King, but by two military chiefs, who were nominat- 
ed by the priests. They thus maintained themselves, until 
the last Mexican kings made them: submit to theiry crown. 
They made the same use of their paintings as the Mexicans, 
and had the same mode of computing time, but adopted dif- 
ferent figures from them to ae ara the years, months 
and days. | 
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XVII 


THE APACHE FAMILY. 


The Apaches with the divers names: of their several tribes, 
Chiricahues, Tontos, Mimbrenos, Gtlenos, Mescaleros, Sacra- 
mentenos, Carrizalenos, Mogollones, Lipanes, Faraones, Navas 
joes. and others; live a wandering lifein that part of the United 
States bordering upon our frontiers. They make. their incur- 
sions into Sonora, by the District.of Altar and Magdalena, as 
those denominated Gzlewos and Mescaleros. effect the same 


by the North East, invading the whole of the State. ~The | 


Apaches of Chihuahua are spread over the neighbourhood of 
Janos.and like those of Sonora, employ themselves by prefe- 
rence in stealing cattle, and in assassinating and tepetecdliyy in 
the martyrdom of their victims. to by 
./These savages are exceedingly fleet, both in teavbenites the 
sais plains and in climbing the rugged eminences)of the 
mountains, and are moreover excellent horsemen. Their arms 
are the bow and arrow, and a lance with a flint point; they 
use.a leather quiver and a shield or chzmial of leopard’s skin, 
ornamented. with feathers, and with small mirrorsiin the cén- 
tre, with which they succeed in dazzling the enemy. 32 
Endowed with a belligerent character and of ferbcious in 
stincts, they are nearly always'at war with the whites, with 
the Comanches and even among themselves. Their mode of 
warfare consists in’ surprises to ensure the triumph and imre=> 
treats to evade a combat with a superior enemy, but without 
failing to prove themselves brave and resolute when the oc- 
casion to fight presents itself. They fly with extreme velocity 
and endeavour to allure their persecutors to a convenient 
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spot in order to fall upon them unexpectedly, and celebrate 
their victories by infernal dances around the scalps torn:from 
their victims. They make use of smoke for their telegraphic 
signals whether it be for congregating together, for communi- 
cating some danger or for carrying out some expedition. 

They believe inia Supreme Being, and without rendering 
him external homage, they vénerate him under the name of 
Vartaxttaxitanne, which signifies Captain of Heaven, and in 
order to assuage the anger of the bad Spirit, they have their 
prophets and soothsayers who are highly esteemed among 
them. So great is their horror of epidemic infirmities that 
they fly to very distant places and do not'rettirn to their for- 
mer abodes until after they have assuréd themselves of the 
disappearance of the pest. They go nearly naked and are so 
uncleanly that it is generally believed that the wild animals 
foreknow by their scent the approximation of these savages. 
The Apache women do not comb themselves during.the time 
their fathers or their husbands are in campaign. 

The Indians belonging to the Atapasca nation, were ins- 
tructed in the Christian faith by Franciscan priests, shortly 
after the conquest. They are not known to have any system 
of government, as they only obey the orders of the chiefs of 
the tribes, who are selected from amongst the most able and 
courageous in the time of war. These Indians, in their lan- 
guage, apply the name of Apaches to those who rebel, there- 
fore it is to their insurrections that they owe theif own name. 

They are much addicted to hunting deer; wild boars, ‘‘ci+ 
bolos” or Mexican bulls, black bears, and wild goats’ and 
rams. Their dress consists ofa strip of linen, passing-between 
their thighs and fastened at the waist, and in léggings of 
deer —skin with fringes ornamented with beads.and-garnished 
with leather strings; their, shoes called “‘¢eewas-’.of the.same 
skin are joined to the leggings. They pierce their ears and 
wear ear-—tfings and pendants of metal, and in their hair they 
fasten a long false braid adorned with trinkets, shells: or sil- 
ver buckles. ) 

The women who are as active as the men-in their habits, 
use very short: garments of deer skin or kid, which. they call 
tlacalee, with fringes of leather strings on whose edges are 
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hung cascabels, tassels and red beads; they also wear a kind 
of jacket called dzet, made of an entire deerskin, open in 
front, ornamented exactly the same as the rest of their dress, 
and they also use “ ¢eguas.” 

The Apaches are strong, of a bronze color, with longhair 
and without any beard. They have all the faculties°of the 
senses admirably developed, of which circumstance they avail 
themselves in their depredations. They marry with all the 
women they choose and dissolve the matrimony when they 
please, sometimes returning their consort to the father, bro- 
ther or relation, if she has been the cause of the separation, and 
at others paying back the price of the marriage contract, 
or in case of infidelity they punish her by wai off her 
nose. % 
The barbarous customs of the Apaches are soddinllsy seh: 
bited in cases of death. Ifan Indian dies, the men cut off their 
long hair and make incisions in their faces, arms and legs with 
sharp—edged flints, or wound themselves in the breast on the 
side of the heart, and the women burn their clothes and throw 
themselves naked upon prickly plants. 

Horse-flesh is the favorite food of the Apaches, giving the 
preference afterwards to the other quadrupeds chased both by 
the men and the women. They also feed themselves with wild 
fruit, maize, beans and pumpkins which the women cultivate 
on a very limited scale. They have no other enjoyment than 
that of drinking the liquor distilled from the Sing and 
that of smoking tobacco. 

The Apaches, by their mistrustful character, prefer living 
in the asperities of the mountainous regions, where they. build 
their circular hovels with branches of trees and skins of qua- 
drupeds, and are continually changing their domicile, accord+ 
ing to the season or their incursionary plans. 

The Mescaleros inhabit the watering places and mountain 
ranges near to Coyame and San Carlos, formerly ene 4 
posts: 

The Lipanes to the East of San Carlos and banks of the 
river Bravo, by Santa Rosa: 

The Gizlenos on the banks of the river Gila: 

The Sacramentenos, in the Sierra of Sacramento: 
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The Carrizalenos and Coyoteros in the Sierra de Arados, 
Carmen and Fierro, in the vicinity of Carrizal: 

The Mimérenos in the Sierra de los Mimbres: 

The Faraones in the Sierras between the River Grande and 
the river Pecos: 

The X7zcarillas are a branch of the Faraones: 

The Navajoes in various “rancherias” of the Sierra de N a- 
vajo, and are those who are the most towards the North. 

For the special reasons that I have already indicated, the 
number of Apaches that inhabit the States of Sonora, Chi- 
huahua, and Coahuila, within our territory, cannot be stated 
correctly, but by the data that I have been enabled to con- 
sult, they may be calculated at 10,000 


XIX 


THE OTHOMI OR HIU~HIU FAMILY. 


The Othomies including all the indigenous Indians who 
speak the languages of this family, occupy a large extent of 
the territory of the Republic. 

The principal Othomies are met with in the States of Gua- 
najuato and Queretaro, and the Western part of Hidalgo, and 
in a part of the North Western region of Mexico. Isolated 
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from this principal group, they are also found in the town of 
Ixtengo, pertaining to Tlaxcala, in a part of the Sierra of Za- 
cualtipan in the State of Hidalgo, and in some places situated 
to the South of Zacatlan in the State of Puebla, in some of the 
towns in the district of Tuxpan, mixed with the Mexicans ; 
in the parish of Zitacuaro in the State of Michoacan, in union 
with the Mazahuas, and in the town of Santa Maria del Rio 
in San Luis Potosi. ORV 

The Serranos in the Sierra—gorda of Guanajuato: 

The Mazahuas inhabit a great part of the Districts of Ix- 
tlahuaca and the Villa del Valle in the State of Mexico, and 
in the parishes of Taximaroa, Tlalpujahua and Zitacuaro in 
Michoacan. 

The Pames are established in the ancient mission of Cer- 
ro—prieto (in the parish of Jacala, State of Hidalgo), in the 
town of Santa Maria Acapulco in Queretaro, and in the mis- 
sion of the Purisima Concepcion, at Arnedo, about a league 
from Xichu in the State of Guanajuato. The principal body 
of the Pames is found in the Eastern provinces of San Luis 
Potosi: 

The ¥onaces or Mecos, so called by the Spanish mission- 
aries, inhabited a part of the Sierra- gorda of Guanajuato. 

According to certain writers, the Othomzes constitute the 
most ancient population of Anahuac. Expelled by the Tol- 
tecas from the places where the latter founded or rebuilt Tula, 
according to Clavijero, they extended their province to the 
Northern part of the Valley of Mexico, at 90 miles from the 
capital. Many persons have imagined to have discovered an > 
analogy between the Chinese language and the Othomi, one 
of these being our distinguished philologer Father Najera, 
but this idea has been lately combatted by Pimentel in his 
classification of languages. For many centuries, these Indians 
remained in a savage state, preserving very vague recollec- 
tions of their peregrinations, wandering among the moun- 
tains and subsisting principally by hunting game, until being 
subjected to the kings of Texcoco in the 15". century, they 
began to live in society, although many of them‘continued in 
their primitive condition. Upto the present, their descen- 
dants have improved,-but little upon these uncultured people. 
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Mistrust, indifference and ignorance are revealed in the spirit 
of their character, which among the Indians of the Sierra, is 
shown to be astute, hypocritical and treacherous, differing in 
this peculiar respect from the other natives, who without be- 
ing free from other defects, possess in exchange very good 
qualities. | 

The Othomies are composed of 450,000 individuals, includ- 
ing the Serranos and Jonaces. 

The Mazahuas, who in the time of the Aztec empire per- 
tained to the kingdom of Tlacopan, and whose dominions were 
bordered by Michoacan, consist of some 50,000. 

On the missionary Father Soriano treating of the character, 

habits and customs of the Pames, he expresses himself in the 
- following manner: ‘The nature of these Indians and of all 
those in America is indefinible, as the more one treats with 
them, the less one knows them: to deal with them is a slow 
and protracted martyrdom; in general it is rare that they 
requite a benefit, as if one gives them anything, they say, it 
is not given me for nothing. They are as malicious as they 
are ignorant. The men are generally very indolent and are 

only fond of roving through the mountains like wild beasts. 
It was for this that they so much disliked our doctrine, in the 
principles to which the ministers subjected them, even so far 
as to mutiny and attempt the lives of the missionaries. The 
men. are ingenious and humble: with good treatment they 
will learn anything ; the women are very cleanly, useful and 
industrious ; they make good cotton cloth (manta), Auepzles 
(petticoats), mats and very curious trunks. The woman carries 
the water, brings the fire—~wood and in fact does the most 
of theslabor, whilst the husband is accustomed to lie down 
to sleep, The houses of the Pames are of grass, turf or of 
palm —leaves ; they walk bare —footed ; their dress approaches 
to nakedness, as the most of them use a covering for the head 
or a blanket: their food consists of toasted maize and ma- 
ny herbs. The majority are still inclined to idolatry; they 
yet retain many abuses and nearly all of them believe in 
soothsayers and witches. Formerly these Pames venerated 
Moctezuma greatly, to whose dominion they were subjected 


for many years, and whom they looked upon as a deity ; they 
16 
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all worshipped the Sun for their God. Others had their par- 
ticular deities such as idols of stone or of wood. They also 
have their dances, calling the houses where they hold them, 
catiz mancht, which means to say “virgin house.” They give 
these dances at sowing—time, when the grain is in the ear, 
and on gathering in the maize, to the-sound of a tabor and 
many fifes, and very leisurely commence to play their dole- 
ful and melancholy tunes. The soothsayer sits'in the middle 
with his small drum and with many gestures stares at the 
company ; he then rises slowly and after dancing many dan- 
ces he sits down on a bench and pricks the calf of his leg 
with a thorn and sprinkles the blood over the corn-field by 
way of a blessing, and before this ceremony, no one dared to 
take a single cob, but left the crop intact: after the cere- 
mony, they paid the soothsayer (cajoo or hechicero ) and all 
comenced to eat corn—cobs, and afterwards gave themselves 
up to intoxication, to which the Indians are much addicted. . . 
The faith that most of these Indians have in these soothsayers, 
is very great; the latter have their superiors who are called 
Maidajaboo, which signifies “great soothsayer,” and this ca- 
naille is employed in curing the sick, which is done by breath- 
ing all over their bodies, and then preserving the breath in a 
small earthen jar, perfectly well covered up and afterwards 
buried near the idols or stones to which I have referred... . 
These accursed rabble called cojoos or wizards, are venerated 
by them, and looked upon in the same way that the Cathol- 
ics look upon their priests.... When a woman gives birth 
to a child, and after she is able to walk, they fix upon her 
feast day, and afterwards they take her out of the house giv- 
ing many turns, and if the child is a girl they bring hera 
pitcher called oaxaguita and other articles, and finish by all 
getting drunk. When any one dies in a house they open a 
door for the body to go out of, and if the body is carried 
through the one already made, they close this and open an- 
other.” 

Of all the indigenous tribes referred to, the Othomies, and 
more especially the inhabitants of the Sierras or mountainous 
regions, are remarkable for their extremely mistrustful cha- 
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racter and their bad inclinations, contrasting essentially in 
this respect with the former Mexican race. 

In Plate 8, group 3rd, the types of the principal Othomies 
and those of the Pames are represented. 

The total number of the latter may be calculated at 25,000. 


Total number of the Othomi family: 


Principal Othomies. . . 550,000 
Mazahiiagn eu t¢ 2. {Berra 
Pames. 25,000 


"Total 9, 25,000 
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RECAPITULATION. 


THE population of the Mexican United States reaches the 
number of 9.495,157 inhabitants, in which number are com- 
prised 3.517,580 native Indians distributed in the following 
manner, excluding those families who do not inhabit the Me- 
xican territory: 
MEXICAN family extending over the States of Si- 

naloa, Jalisco, Aguascalientes,Durango, South 

of San Luis Potosi, Colima, the coasts of Michoa- 

can, Guerrero, Morelos, Mexico, Puebla, the Fe- 

deral District, Hidalgo, Tlaxcala, Veracruz and 

in less number, in Tabasco, Oaxaca and Chiapas 1.503,270 
SONORA or Opata-— Pima family, which pertains to 

the States of Sonora, Sinaloa, Durango, Chihua- 


hua, Jalisco and Zacatecas. . . 69,150 
GUAICURA and Cochimi-Laimon eeiyst in ower 
Califariaes Sale Ae crt wte kee eT 2,500 


Carried 101 Wald. 4, sy ed 8 7A O20 
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«Brought forwards... |. qs Serpe yaeee 
SERI family, on the coasts of Sonora and the Is- 
land of Tiburon. . . 200 


TARASCA family, in the ee a Blichndeark fae 

of Guanajuato, in the Valley of Mazamitla in 

Jalisco, and in some few parts of Guerrero, bor- 

dering on Michoacan. . . . 200,000 
ZOQUE~-MIXE family, in the ees ake of 

Chiapas, to the North of the Sierra Madre, in a 

small part of the South of Tabasco, and in 

mountainous districts of the Isthmus of Tehuan- 

tepec sane 47,600- 
TOTONACA familge + tae) arin of sive State of 

Puebla, in the Sierra of Huachinango, and in 

the State of Vera Cruz, in the zone comprised 

between the rivers Chachalacas and Cazones, 

bounded by the Huasteca . . . : 85,000 
MIXTECO-—ZAPOTECA family, in the eee pate 

of the State of Oaxaca, the District of Acatlan 

in Puebla and the Eastern portion of Guerrero. 565,300 
MATLATZINCA OR PIRINDA family, in the town of 

Charo, State of Michoacan and in those of San 

Martin and Santa Cruz, in the District of Te- 

mascaltepec, in San Juan Azinco,in the environs 

of Ocuila, in San Mateo Mexicalcinco, in that 

of Calimaya and in San Mateo in the mineral 

district of Temascaltepec, all in the State of 

Mexico. 254... ; 4,460 
MAYA family in sion a Cig ncane Tatas: 

co, Chiapas and in the Huasteca, between the 

States of Fame Rey San Luis Potosi and Ve- : 

facniz West rs er ere Me 


CHONTAL family in ag Serpe: is} Traces Oaxa- 
ca and Guerrero... ' 30,600 


HuAVE family, originating Sie Séengedine on te 
Southern coast of Tehuantepec and in the cen- 


tral part.of Ghiapas = ... ira: 3,000 
APACHE family in Sonora an eee See 10,000 
Carried forward. . . . . 2.912,580 
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Brought forward. . . . . 2.912,580 
OTHOMI family in the States of Mexico, Michoa- | 
can, Hidalgo, Queretaro, Guanajuato, the Eas- 
tern portion of San Luis Potosi and other parts 
isolated from the principal group. . . . . . 62 5,000 


3-537,580 


Not without great difficulty have I been enable to acquire 
the greatest possible amount of data which permit me to es- 
timate and classify the population of the Republic in the fol- 
lowing manner: | 


20 per Cent of the European race and nearest 





descendants of the Spaniards. . . . .  1.899,031- 
43 perCent ofthe mixedrace . ... . 4.082,918 
37 per Cent of the native Indian race . . 3.513,208 
9-495,157 


In 1810 according to the census of Don Fernando Navatro 
y Noriega, as appears in the “Political Essay of New Spain,” 
the population of this part of the American continent, con- 
sisted of 6,122,354 inhabitants classified as follows: 


Europeans and American Spaniards. . . . 1.097,928 
Dee eee rs eee ea ee Sr 3.676, 281 
why SR STOE GT ESTAR iene yd le aces aa hela 1,338,706 
eGtmieect PcitstiCone sug err Bat ae a 4.229 
Weep eLClesiaSticas ype ee ee CREE 
EEE pide ey Leela stilt red sy elt Seliger, Barone 2,098 

. 6.122,354 


These statistical data suggested the most important con- 
siderations. Baron Humboldt remarked in his Political Essay, 
as a consolatory idea for humanity, that the increase of the 
Indian race was a fact and that the extensive region that was 
comprehended under the general name of New Spain, was 
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found to be more populated than before the arrival of the 
Spaniards. The statement of this distinguished traveller, as- 
suring this fact might have found its confirmation in the events 
that were occurring at the period to which his work referred ; 
but as it was then impossible to foresee the numerous causes 
that might be brought to bear against so respectable an opi- 
nion, that circumstance, then so propitious to the Indian race, 
has since taken another aspect. 

The indolence of the Indians, their attachment to their 
ancient customs, their bad nourishment, their little shelter 
against the inclemency of the weather, their wretched atten- 
dance in their sicknesses, and other adverse causes which I 
have pointed out in the course of this work, have contributed 
towards the degeneration and decline of the race. 

On comparing the census of 1810 with that of 1875, in the 
part relating to the indigenous race, the decrease may be ob- 
served. As an evidence that the cipher of the last. census is 
not too high, as some seem to pretend, it will suffice to fix at- 
tention on the fact that the mixed race is that which prevails 
in the greater part of the Republic and that the number of 
the Indian race has diminished remarkably in the Northern 
domains, even to such a degree, in some of the States, as to be 
reduced toa nullity. Thus it is, that any error that may have 
been committed in the calculations, notwithstanding the care 
and prudence with which I have been guided in forming them, 
would alter that cipher in but very little, and would not in- 
fluence in the least against this general conclusion: that ¢he 
Indian race has decreased and continues on the road of its de- 
cline, unless civilization’and other unforeseen causes should © 
modify these lamentable results, converting them into others 
of a more favorable character. 

That manifest destiny is successively observed from North 
to South. In the States of Tamaulipas, New Leon and Coa- 
huila and in the major extent of San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas 
and Aguascalientes, there now remains nothing more than 
the reminiscence of their ancient and warlike inhabitants: in 
Chihuahua the mixed race has taken the lead by exiling the 
Tarahumares to the mountain wilds and the Apaches to the 
deserts of Janos: Sonora, in spite of the importance of some 
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tribes, loses much of its Indian population: Durango scarcely 
retains the rests of the Tepehuanes: in Sinaloa and Jalisco, 
the Indian element is gradually disappearing and to conclude, 
Michoacan itself, once ruled by the indomitable Tarascos, 
has entered upon: ‘its decline. Only in the Southern States, 
that so far have not exhibited the effects of that law of dest- 
ing, to which it would seem the Indian race is condemned, is 
a greater density of population: to ‘be found. 

The decay of this race becomes still more palpable on com- 
paring their number with that of the other two; which have 
attained a natural in crease, but in order that the comparison 
should be more exact, it is requisite to deduct from the cen- 
sus of 1810, the numbers that were represented by the popu- 
lations of the former provinces of New Mexico, Texas and 
Upper California, which no longer belong to the Mexican 
territory. 

The census of 1810 becomes reduced in the following form: 


Europeans and American Spaniards including the 


Le St a ek ETO OAL 
eg OA ee 
SEs yt er abtoid Sound ly Raabe TP AEE 

6.064,016. 
Sclisus Ol lary. ee ae oe ee eA S LS? 
Increase of the population in 6s years. . 3.431, 148 


From the preceding data it appears that the European race 
nearly doubled its population in the space of 65 years, and at 
the rate of 1,1 per Cent of increase per year ; that the mixed 
race has trebled it at the rate of 3,25 ; and that the native race 
by its incorporation with the preceding and for the other cau- 
ses indicated in the course of this work, has diminished at the 
rate of 0, 058 per Cent per annum. 

If other germs of destruction did not exist in the Indian 
race and only its incorporation with the mixed race should 
have acted against its augmentation, that lamentable de- 
crease in the mass of its population would not be observed, 
against which many favorable circumstances ought to have 
an influence, such as the strong constitutions of their indivi - 
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duals, their resistance to the inclemencies of the weather, 
their naturalization to every climate and the early proclivity 
of the females to pregnancy and their extraordinary fecun- 
dity. 

Considering all these circumstances, the natural increase 
of the Indian race ought, at the least, to have doubled its 
number, and have reached up to the present time 7 millones. 

I now conclude this work by stating that the white race 
has had a natural increment: that in the mixed race the in- 
crease is greater, owing to the incorporation of the Indian race 
and that as regards the latter no indications whatever are to 
be observed that might tend to repress their declension. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE PLATES 


PLATE I 


PLATE II 


PLATE III 


PLATE IV 


PLATE V 


PLATE VI 


PLATE Vil 


PLATE VIII 


Os 


Ladies and Gentlemen going to church. 
Bucareli promenade. Mexico city. 
Promenade at the Papaloapan springs. Veracruz. 


Dancing room. 
Washerwoman and Servants. Guard with bullion from Real del Monte. 


The dance called the “Jarabe tapatio.” Maize grinders and porter of 
Guadalajara. 


Jarochos. Mode of carrying water at Mitlaltoyuca. Veracruz. 
Mexican natives of Amatlan and the Valley of Maltrata. Veracruz. 
Mexican natives of Santa Anita and Ixtacalco to the South of the capital. 


Mexican or Naca Indians of Tlapacoyan, Veracruz. 

Tarascos of the town of Chilchota. Michoacan. 

Zoque Indians of Tuxtla Gutierrez, Chiapas. Ordinary and wedding cos- 
tumes. 


Zoque Indians. Mode of Salutation. Zoques of the town of Tapijulapa. 
‘Tabasco. 

Totonaco Indian of the coast of Veracruz. Cabin in the Tierra Caliente. 
Muleteer and Indian of Huauchinango in the Sierra, North of Puebla. 

Zopoteca Indians from Coatecas Altas, Oaxaca. Zapoteca Indians taking 
provissions into the city. 


Mixteco Indians of the N. W. region of Oaxaca. 

Zapoteca Indians of Macuilxochitl, in holiday dress. Mazateco Indians 
of San Bartolome Ayautla. Oaxaca. 

Cuicateco Indians of San Pedro Teutila, and Chinanteco Indians of Yolos, 
Oaxaca. 


Amusgo Indians. S. W. region of Oaxaca. 
Zapoteca and Tehuantepec Indians in ordinary and holiday dress. 
Yucatecos. Mestizos in ordinary and holiday dress. Maya country Indian. 


Indian man and woman of Tzendal, Chiapas. Indian man and woman of 
Tzotzil, Chiapas. Tzotzil Alderman. 

Chontal Indians of Tamulté de las Barrancas. Chontals of the town of 
Atasta, Tabasco. 

Othomi Indian woman of the environs of Mexico. Pame Indians of the 
Ciudad del Maiz, San Luis Potosi. 
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XI... Zoque Mixe 
XITI.._Totonaca. 
XITI..Mixteca y Zapoteca. 
XIV... Pirinda 6 Matlatlcinga, casi desaparecida. 
XCVes Maya. 

XVI... Chontal. 


X VIL. oOriundos de Nicaragua. (8. de Tehuantepec.) 


I __ Mexicana. 


II Sonorense Opata-Pima. 













IIT... Comanche Shoshone. E U. 
IV. Tejana Coahuilteca E U. 
V .-_ Keres Zuni. Eu. 





VI... Mutsun. E U. 
VIL... Guaicura. 

VIII Cochimi Laimon. 
IX .._ Seri. 


X _.. Parasca. 


X VIII Apaches. (México y E U.) 
XIX _... Othomi. 


Entre los Estados de Coahuila, Chibuahua, Durango, Zacatecas, 5S. Luis y Tamaulipas, se 
encuentra la region antes habitada por las siguientes tribus: 1. Los Tobosos,tribu Apache; 
2. Los Irritilas; 3. Los Cuachiles, de los cuales, segun se cree, des cienden los Huicholes,de 


la Familia Opata-Pima; 4. Los Tamaulipecos. 
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